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ABSTRACT 


FROM MEMBERSHIP TO LEADERSHP: IMPLEMENTING A DEVELOPMENTAL 
MEN’S LEADERSHIP MODEL FOR FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF 


SOUTH RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


by 
Emmanuel O. Adediran 


United Theological Seminary, 2012 


Mentors 


Donnell J. Moore, D.Min. 


Angela D. Washington, D.Min. 


This project implements a developmental men’s leadership model at First Baptist Church 
of South Richmond, Virginia. It addressed the lack of male involvement and 
leadership in the church helping men fulfill their role as spiritual leaders. 
Based on experience, the writer believes that if men are empowered, they will 
impact their local church and community. The model consisted of a sermon 
series, Bible study, and a men’s retreat. The effectiveness was tested using 
quantitative and qualitative measures including pre and posttests and looking 
at increased men’s involvement in key events including improved levels of 


stewardship, ministry participation, and leadership involvement. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The Journey Begins 


The writer was born on March 24, 1958 in Accra, a coastal Metropolitan city 
located in Ghana, West Africa. Accra is the capital and largest city in Ghana, a nation 
situated on the Coast of the Western region of Africa. People of Ghana are religiously 
diverse. There are Christians with different denominations; Anglicans, Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, Baptist, Seventh Day Adventist, and Jehovah Witness. There 
are several pillars of Muslim religion and also pagan faith. Christianity is fifty-five 
percent of the population, and is predominant in the area in which the writer grew up. 

The writer was born and raised in a polygamous family. He is the oldest child of 
his mother’s children and the seventh child of his father’s offspring. In addition to his 
mother, his father had four additional wives. The writer is of the Yoruba tribe and the 
culture allows for multiple marriages. His father’s family is traditional people who 
believed and worshipped Sango the god of thunder, while his mother’s family is Christian. 
The writer’s grandfather was a Baptist Minister along with several of his cousins. 

When he was a child, the writer participated in both religions, even though he did 
not understand his father’s faith, he observed, watched, and followed what the elders did. 
He attended a Baptist Elementary School that was affiliated with the church. The writer 


was a good, truthful, honest, and smart student who was liked by his peers and teachers. 


He played soccer, volleyball, and ran track. The church coordinated the activities in the 
elementary school. Most of the activities in which he participated were based on the 
Bible. Other activities in which he was involved were singing in the church and school 
choirs. He traveled and sang extensively throughout the entire region of Accra, Ghana. 

When the writer was not busy with church or school, he spent a lot of time with 
his father’s family. He learned and observed how he and his group came together to 
worship Sango, the god of thunder. Two distinguishing features of Sango worshipers 
were the piercing of both ears, and tattoos on the arms. The writer’s grandfather 
instructed his mother not to allow his father to tattoo his arms nor pierce his ears. The 
writer’s grandfather being a Baptist minister believed, “Those who worshipped the beast 
and its image, and received a mark on their foreheads or on their hands, would also drink 
the wine of God’s wrath, poured unmixed into a cup of his anger, and be tormented with 
fire, and sulfur in the presence of the holy angels and of the Lamb. And the smoke of 
their torment goes up forever and ever. There is no rest day or night for those who 
worship the beast and its image and for anyone who receives the mark of its name.” 

In spite of the writer’s grandfather’s wish, he could not stop the writer from 
visiting his father and learning and observing how he worshipped Sango, the God of 
thunder. When the writer visits with his grandfather and grandmother, he was exposed to 
preaching and teaching about Jesus Christ. The writer’s grandfather taught the writer to 
love and obey God, and through him the writer learned about the wrath of God early in 
life. The writer thought of God as a stern man sitting on a throne in heaven who watched 


people intently. God performed miracles for God’s people. God delivered them from their 


Rev. 4:9-11 (NRSV). All scripture quotations are taken from the New Revised 
Standard Version unless otherwise noted. 


enemies and forgave them, but with people on today, God waited for us to sin. As we did, 
he put red checkmarks next to our name in God’s book of life. As a child the writer 
believed if people receive enormous checkmarks, God would send them to hell. 

The writer was taught that hell is extremely hot; one burns, but do not die and 
endures suffering. The bad thing about hell is that one will live there forever. As the 
writer has been taught, the devil lives in hell, and is described as evil, wicked, and bad. 
He punishes people that are in hell with him. Heaven on the other hand is the place to be. 
It is the domain of God. The streets are paved with gold; and to a child, gold looks real 
good, and as an adult it is a good thing to have. Heaven is referred to as paradise, nobody 
suffers, and it is a good place to be. Christians and non-Christians want to go to heaven, 
but to get there you must live righteous and follow the Word of God. 

In early 1969 a coup known as the D’ Etat took place in Ghana, and all foreigners 
were told to vacate the country. The writer’s parents were born in Ghana but their 
heritage was Nigerian. They could have stayed because by birth they were Ghanaian, but 
when most of their friends, and business partners who were not Ghanaians were forced to 
leave they determined the writer’s family also should leave. In December of 1969 the 
writer’s belongings were packed and the family moved to Nigeria. Nigeria is located on 
the West Coast of Africa, and it has a large number of tribes and many religious 
denominations. The Christians live in the Southern and the Eastern part of the country, 
which is primarily made up of the Yoruba tribe, but a small percentage is Muslims and 
Pagans. The majority of the Muslims live mostly in the North. The writer’s family came 
from the Yoruba tribe. When he and his family, arrived in Nigeria, they resided with the 


writer’s grandparents until their home was built. Living with his grandparents was no 


different than living with his parents; they were strict disciplinarians and religious. Right 
away, the writer’s parents and grandparents enrolled him in the Baptist High School near 
their home, but the requisite was to live in the dormitory. 

In school each morning before breakfast students were required to attend chapel 
service, and prior to lunch in their classroom they sang hymns before eating lunch. At the 
end of the day students returned to the chapel for dismissal services; Bible studying was 
mandatory. After graduating from high school, the writer returned to the strict 
disciplinarian home of his parents since he had not made a decision to attend college in 
Nigeria. Given that his Uncle completed his undergraduate, graduate and post-doctoral 
programs in the United State, he taught at Virginia Union University. The writer asked 
his parents if he could move to the U. S. to attend college. Shortly thereafter, with the 
assistance of his uncle, the writer’s parents applied for his VISA, and it was granted. The 
writer moved to the U.S. in the summer of 1976. 

A few years after arriving in the United States, prior to becoming an American 
citizen, the writer applied and received a lawful permanent resident status. Even though 
this status protected the writer as any U. S. citizen, it did not give him the right to vote. 
Since he could not vote as a lawful permanent resident, he had to apply for naturalization 
citizenship. The waiting period under the U. S. law required a 5-year waiting period of 
residency within the United States. During this period as a lawful permanent resident the 
writer continued to abide by the U. S. laws as any American citizen by respecting and 
obeying all laws, paying taxes, and respecting the rights, beliefs, and opinions of others. 

Through trials and tribulations the Lord inspired the writer to re-dedicate his life 


to Jesus Christ, following in the footsteps of his grandfather, teaching, preaching, and 


spreading the gospel of Jesus Christ. While attending Bible study on Wednesday nights 
deciphering and interpreting the scriptures, the writer’s minister saw a gift in him. He 
encouraged and inspired the writer to start formal training in studying the ministry, at his 
alma mater, The Frederick Ray Bible College where the writer earned a Bachelor of Arts 
Degree in New Testament, a Masters of Divinity Degree, and also a Doctor of Divinity 
Degree. In the summer of 2000, the writer was ordained and licensed to preach and teach 
the gospel. 

Through a growing interest in studying the Word of God, the scriptures reads, 
“The gifts he gave were that some would be apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, 
some pastors and teachers, to equip the saints for the work of ministry, for building up the 
body of Christ, until all of us come to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, to maturity, to the measure of the full stature of Christ”. 2 “And God has 
appointed in the church first apostles, second prophets, third teachers; then deeds of 
power, then gifts of healing, forms of assistance, forms of leadership, various kinds of 
tongues.”” 

“If I speak in the tongues of mortals and of angels, but do not have love, I ama 
noisy gong or a clanging cymbal,” teaches the writer that the Lord needs workers, in 
every neighborhood, town, city, state, and nation. The Lord’s Army needs leaders and 
workers, and God placed that call upon the writer’s heart. The writer loves studying the 
scriptures and reading the Bible to empower God’s people to be everything God wants 


them to be. He enjoys empowering the Lord’s people even at work because they have 


*Eph 4:11-13. 
71Cor 12:28. 


“1 Cor 13:1. 
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seen how optimism has blessed his life. Not many co-workers feel compelled to discuss 
their personal problems, family issues, or crisis looming in their life with counterparts. 
After they began watching and observing how disciplined the writer reads and studies the 
Word during breaks and lunch periods, they warmed up and began to feel comfortable 
confiding personal issues with him. Soon after listening to their issues and problems, the 
writer inspired and encouraged them to stay positive and pray to God on a daily basis for 
strength and guidance. He further encouraged them to put God first in their lives. 

In addition, as an ordained minister, the writer preaches, teaches, and lives the 
gospel, as his intellectual development is applied constantly on a daily basis. His 
development allows him to encourage believers to grow and serve God through increased 
diligent behavior and obedience to God’s guidance and teachings. 

All believers have been called to pursue a race; “Do you not know that in a race 
the runners all complete, but only one receives the prize? Run in such a way that you may 
win it. Athletes exercise self-control in all things; they do it to receive a perishable 


ec Therefore, the writer encourages believers to 


garland, but we, an imperishable one. 
pursue God’s Word through enrolling in Bible study classes, attending Sunday school 
and worship services to establish a personal relationship with God. They are also advised 
to set aside time daily to read and study the scriptures. As the writer lives to please his 
creator, savior and father, the more he receives from God. 

As the writer strives to fulfill his personal growth of increasing faith in God, it 
helps him make better decisions while inspiring and motivating God’s children to look at 
life through the eyes of faith and God’s Word. Certainly, God has given the writer the 


strength and grace to survive because he trusts in God’s strength knowing where he came 


51Cor 9:24-25. 


ie 


from. As a believer, he continues the work Jesus Christ started of healing, inspiring, and 
encouraging all of God’s children to live righteous lives. 

Moreover, without the power of the Holy Spirit, the writer cannot be an achiever. 
An achiever holds a persistent need for achievement. By the end of the day, the writer 
must achieve something tangible in order to feel good. The first things he does when he 
rise each morning is read and study the Word of God for about an hour to get him on his 
way. Through this inspiration and motivation he is able to supervise his subordinates 
work quality, monitor their progress and expedite corrective measures where needed (for 
example, motivate and encourage training needs). 

The writer is employed with the City of Richmond, Virginia, Department of 
Recreation, and Parks as a supervisor. In this capacity he is afforded the opportunity to 
supervise and mentor young people who are sent to his department from other agencies 
and entities to work as volunteers in sprucing up the communities throughout the 
Richmond area removing debris, picking up litter and cutting grass. In interacting with 
some of the youth, the writer is able to establish positive relationships. He instilled 
positive behavior, spiritual guidance, and inspiration while encouraging them to find their 
passion and achieve educational success. The interaction with the young people inspired 
the writer to return to school to complete the undergraduate degree he pursued many 
years ago. In the spring of 2007 the writer accomplished and achieved the Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Biology from Virginia State University. Subsequently, in the spring of 
2009 he completed a Master of Science Degree in Biology from the same university. 
With blessings, positive attitudes, and being active and involved in the church and the 


community, any believer and non-believer can achieve and be the best they can be. 


ja 


The writer’s concern and nature of work is fulfilling the call of God, as the Word 
of God can be best understood to strengthen the spiritual well being of all of God’s 
children. His interest also is to continue to study and grow in the word of God as it 
increases knowledge in bringing repentance and change to people lives and empowers 
them to overcome their fear and anxieties in accomplishing their personal relationship 
with God. His favorite activity is digesting the Word of God. When reading the scriptures 
in the Bible, it allows the writer to slow down and digest what he reads; it also allows 
him to nourish his thoughts and emotions and joy. Another activity that he enjoys is 
teaching God’s children that God will always be there no matter what they go through, as 
stated, “know that I am with you and will keep you wherever you go, and will bring you 
back to this land; for I will not leave you until Ihave done what I have promised you.” 
Therefore, he enjoys teaching them to seek God’s word and obey God, as they must be 
willing to commit to day-by-day reading and ingesting the Word of God. 

In the meantime, when the writer is not sharing the Word of God with others, he 
can be found quietly reading, The Power of the Call, by Henry T. Blackaby and Henry 
Brandt; a look at the pastor’s call and how God provides for every situation and need a 
pastor will face. Also, the writer is reading Alice R. Cullinan book, Sorting it Out, 
Discerning God’s Call to Ministry; a book about advice on how to precede once one 
discerns a calling from God. Next, Bruce Bugbee’s book, What You Do Best In The Body 
Of Christ, helps minister’s identify their God-given spiritual gifts, personal style, and 
ministry passion. Finally, he is reading, Kirk Byron Jones book, Rest in the Storm, self- 


care strategies for clergy, and other caregivers. 


§Gn 25:15. 
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The writer’s most formative religious experience occurred in Ghana, West Africa, 
around the age of eight being an adventurous young boy, anxiety, fear and doubt slipped 
into his mind and heart as he fell and tumbled down a mountainside while hiking with 
childhood friends. The writer feared he would die from the impact and fall. But, later, he 
learned from his friends and family that he experienced unconsciousness for two days, as 
he suffered a bump on his head, a dislocated shoulder and scrapes and bruises. The writer 
prayed silently and thanked the Lord for giving him a second chance, and re-directing his 
life to worship and serving God. 

Today, the first part of the writer’s inherent and standard principles of religious 
faith starts with keeping God first in his life because God said, “J am with you and will be 
with you wherever you go.”’ And God assures us, God will “keep us free from the love of 
money,” and allow us to be content with what we have, for God has said, “I will never 


leave you nor forsake you.”® 


The second part of the writer’s religious faith is setting 
aside time daily to read the Bible. Another part of his religious faith is prayer, connecting 
with God through prayer for guidance and solutions. The writer feels blessed that these 
essential principles have not changed in recent years as he has enjoyed teaching the Word 
of God in Sunday school, in Bible study, vacation Bible school, and preaching the Word 
of God. God has called him to use his gifts to serve God and others. 

In the world in which we live, the writer’s view of the ministry is that of other 


ministers, church leaders, and evangelist striving to reach out to people in need, as 


multitudes of people are reaching out for Christ looking for godly solutions in resolving 


7Gn 28.15. 


8Heb 13:5. 
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their everyday problems. The writer feels that it is his goal to go into society preaching 
and teaching the Word of God to touch the hearts of those who desire to establish a 
relationship with God. Clearly, Jesus spoke and said, “Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything I have commanded you. And 
remember I am with you always to the end of the age.”” 

The writer’s theology of ministry takes the form of his belief in God and his 
religious faith. God is a refuge for everyone. As a believer in Christ, the writer 
experiences disappointments and problems, but studying, understanding, and appreciating 
the Word of God continues to bring him joy. As a follower of Christ, daily Bible reading 
and prayer are essential to connect with God, for God is our life. The writer is blessed to 
have had a grandfather who instilled and influenced his religious faith. He taught and 
preached that the word of God overcomes temptations and pressures despite what 
believers and non-believers experience; hopelessness, depression, despair, debt, illness 
and disappointments. Whatever the circumstances, be assured, believe in God, because 
with faith, God will bring you through. The writer’s view of ministry and the existence of 
God coincide with his present ministry. He is devoted to fulfilling the call of God to 
increase knowledge in bringing repentance and change to people’s lives. He is compelled 
and empowered to assist people overcome their fears and anxieties in accomplishing their 
personal relationship with God, because the Word of God can be best understood to 
strengthen the spiritual wellbeing of God’s children. 

In the writer’s training, biblical guidance teaches that we should put God first. 
Since being in ministry, the writer has overcome a smoking addiction of smoking up to 


°Mt 28:20. 
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two packs of cigarettes a day. He also struggled with a weight problem that led to health 
issues, eating late meals and falling to sleep afterwards. But since God intervened in his 
life, he learned to put God first because, Jesus said, “but strive first for the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all these things will be given to you as well.” 

When God controls our life, everything we need shall be provided. Therefore, the 
writer’s greatest desire is to please God, and continue to stay encouraged, motivated, and 
inspired through God’s Word. For him, God’s strength has also taught him to appreciate 
failure; for we learn to minister through grace and joy. Even though failure brings pain 
and discouragement, we teach the congregation to keep their eyes and hearts on Jesus. 
More importantly, the writer has learned from success and failure that if you serve God 


first, and make God number one, everything will fall in place. 


Place of Ministry 


First Baptist Church of South Richmond is the context that will be presented 


through its church history, demographics, and diversity. 
Church History 


The history of First Baptist Church chronicles an extraordinary legacy and 
struggle for freedom and justice that has been waged for one hundred and eighty nine 


years. Free Blacks from Manchester, Virginia, which is across the river from Richmond, 


Ont 6:33. 
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Virginia organized First Baptist Church of South Richmond in 1821.'' In the early days 
of the nineteenth century while slavery was operative, legislation was passed to curb the 
freedom of free African Americans in Richmond. In reaction to the legislation, Gabriel 
Prosser and Nat Turner staged significant rebellions resulting in African Americans being 
forbidden to congregate unless a white person was present. First Baptist was ordered 
closed for a period in 1835 because whites were fearful of the persuasive influence of the 
African American preacher. From 1835 to 1865 concurrent with the Emancipation 
Proclamation, white pastors were appointed by city officials to ensure the safety of the 
white population. Since 1865, the church has only had five pastors and each of them had 
agendas of social justice appropriate for the generations they served. Pastors Anthony 
Binga and William Lee Ransome sought seats in the state legislature, suggesting an 
empowerment agenda as early as the beginning of the twentieth century. The history of 
African Americans in the south in general and the history of First Baptist Church of 
South Richmond in particular provide a natural laboratory for implementation of the 


model of ministry that was evolving in the writer’s mind. 
Church Context 


First Baptist Church of South Richmond is 189 years old. The church is the 
oldest Baptist church on the south side of the city. According to research conducted by 
the church’s history committee, it is the oldest distinctly African American congregation 
in the entire city. In the delicate times of the early 1800's, slavery was still in full swing. 


In response to the institution of slavery in particular, Nat Turner’s rebellion in Virginia 


‘LaVerne Byrd Smith, Traveling On: First Baptist, South Richmond Today and The First 
Fifty Years 1821-1998, (Self Published, 1994), 48. 
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in 1831, the city of Richmond decided to limit the momentum of the church by deciding 
that only white pastors could serve the church. Consequently, white pastors preached and 
administered the affairs of the church from 1835 until 1865. Emancipation brought new 
life to the church as evidenced by the fact that only five men have served as pastor of 
First Baptist since the Civil War and all of them were African Americans. Since that time, 
First Baptist has maintained its place as the core of South Richmond’s predominately 
African American community. 

The city of Richmond is located in east central Virginia at the head of navigation 
on the James River. The Blue Ridge Mountains rest about 90 miles to the west, the 
Chesapeake Bay about 60 miles east and Washington, D. C., about 90 miles north. 
Richmond is strategically located mid-way between Boston and Atlanta, which portends 
for the city’s tremendous growth potential. According to figures from the U. S. Census 
Bureau from 2009, the city’s population was 204,451. However, greater Richmond 
consists of the counties of Chesterfield, Hanover and Henrico and its population is 
approximately 907,469 according to 2009 figures. The density of the area is about 
632.16 persons per square mile and between 2006 and 2008 the population change was 
about +9%. It is projected that the population change between 2010 and 2012 will be 
+5%. The median age in the greater Richmond area is 35.50, and in the city of Richmond 
it is 51.5% African American, and in the metropolitan area that number decreases to 27%. 

Richmond benefits economically from its strategic geographical location. 
Richmond is the home to eight Fortune 500 companies and twelve Fortune 1000 
headquarters. The area is also home to over 28 companies with annual sales of over $500 


million. The city is the capital of the Commonwealth of Virginia. There are four 
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universities, one college, two community colleges, and three seminaries located in the 
Richmond metropolitan area. Richmond’s cost of living is competitive with cities of 
comparable size. The area’s unemployment rate of 7.5% is consistently lower than the 
national average of 9.6%." 

Virginia’s local governmental structure is unique in that cities and counties are 
independent of each other. A nine-member council heads Richmond City government, 
with the mayor being elected by its members. With this unique and often staunch form of 
local government combined with Richmond’s very traditionalistic past, a less than 
populist form of politics is created. However, there have been great strides among 
African Americans in the city in the last three decades. There has been a number of firsts, 
such as, a number of African American mayors since the first in 1976 and a majority 
African American representation on city council, an African American city 
commonwealth attorney, a male African American sheriff, African American Chief 
Administrator Officer, and African Americans who sit on prominent boards and quasi- 
public authorities and commissions. At the state level, Lawrence Douglas 
Wilder was elected the nation’s first African American governor 25 years ago. The 
momentum for political empowerment continues for African Americans in Richmond to 
this day. 

First Baptist is located in the Blackwell section of South Richmond. Blackwell is 
a section of town that was once a family-oriented community of working class persons, 
but now suffers from urban decay and blight. The two commercial corridors that 
immediately encompass the residential section of Blackwell are Jefferson Davis highway 


Pact Finder, Richmond Virginia Census Data, http://factfinder.census.gov. (accessed May 6, 
2010). 


and Hull Street. This portion of Hull Street was once the largest and most prestigious 
commercial district south of the James River. After decades of decline and commercial 
urban flight to shopping centers, both strips struggle to keep some semblance of the days 
of glory gone by, without much success. 

First Baptist recognizes its accountability to this area, especially since most of the 
white population has left the city high and dry by fleeing the inner city for the new 
developments in the surrounding counties though the city is fast becoming in vogue once 
again with subsequent rehabilitation of housing in inner city areas, such as Church 
Hill, the Fan, Westover Hills, and Shockoe Bottom (the newly renovated entertainment 
District). Developers are just now seeing the potential that the writer has seen for years in 
Richmond, which has prompted First Baptist to break stride with the other major 
churches in the city and to choose the long-term possibly of the city instead of the 
immediate convenience in the surrounding counties. Our Imani Community 
Development Corporation has recently tackled our most apparent Achilles heel in our 
urban renewal commitment. Despite being landlocked, we have purchase to date fourteen 
parcels on Hull Street, making us the majority landowner in the Blackwell community. 
We have begun demolition of several sites and have already constructed 
a 1,000-seat banquet facility, a community bookstore, the Imani wellness center, and an 
interpretive arts studio within a 3-block radius of the church. In response to the low home 
ownership rate of African Americans in our own communities, we have partnered with 
the Richmond Redevelopment and Housing Authority (RRHA) and erected four new 
houses on the adjacent corners of the church, and sold them at feasible prices to first-time 


homeowners. 
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SYNERGY 


From the writer’s spiritual autobiography, it is clear that his gift, like Jesus Christ, 
is the gift of effective administration. And just as Jesus took little and made much in the 
story of the feeding of the 5,000, so the writer believes that God has called him to take 
little and make much to the men’s ministry at First Baptist Church of South Richmond 
through effective administration. This belief has been driven by the writer’s passion since 
being a child to take care of the least, the last and the lost. 

As a child, the writer was the eldest of six who had to help take care of his 
brothers, sister, and helped his mother in her business. By helping in taking care of the 
writer’s brothers and sister, his mother’s business and keeping the house in order, it is 
evident that God was preparing the writer for administration. Other parts of his 
preparation for administration are evident with his current employment with the City of 
Richmond’s Department of Parks and Recreations as a supervisor, being a pastor and as 
an associate pastor for several churches where effective administration was a must for 
each position. The writer believes it is safe to say, just as God had prepared Jesus Christ 
for His ministry, the writer thinks God has also prepared him for this ministry. And just 
as Jesus administered the feeding of the 5,000, the writer is prepared to lead and guide the 
men’s ministry at First Baptist of South Richmond. 

From the writer’s preparation and passion to reach the least, the last and the lost, 
it is clear that, in his context, through effective administration he can achieve an active 
men’s ministry and not a maintenance ministry. He believes through his spiritual journey, 
God has been preparing him for such a time as this, a time in which effective 


administration can produce a healthy and vital ministry. 
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Regardless of what statistics indicate of how the men’s ministry at First Baptist 
Church of South Richmond is dying, with graying membership and declining enrollment, 
the writer sees other signs of vitality. From his context analysis and spiritual 
autobiography, the writer sees a spirit of effective administration moving with passion 
and zeal that cannot be touched by statistics alone. He can also attest that though the 
men’s ministry is in transition with effective administration, the ministry can become a 
healthy and vital one. 

Signs of spiritual growth, numerical, and physical growth, and financial growth 
prove this. The writer has witnessed through effective administration with the men’s 
ministry new Sunday school classes, new Bible study groups, new intellectual groups, 
new exercise groups and new small fellowship groups and more and more people boldly 
living faithfully for Jesus Christ. 

The writer believes the model of administration found in the story of the feeding 
of the 5,000 from the Gospel of John 6:1-15, is a great foundational model for effective 
men’s ministry administration. This model would be effective because it drives home the 
purpose of the church. The purpose is to make disciples of Jesus Christ through effective 
worship, fellowship, discipleship, ministry, and evangelism. 

In the book, Purpose Driven Church, by Rick Warren, he stated that “Every 
church is driven by something; tradition, finances, programs, personalities, events, 
seekers, and even buildings can each be the controlling force in a church.”!* The main 


purpose and controlling force of the church and men’s ministry should be fellowship, 
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discipleship, worship, ministry, and evangelism. This model is found in the story of the 
feeding of the 5,000 as recorded in John 6:1-15. 

It is through this model the writer can safely say that since the first Tuesday of 
March 2010, by transitioning men’s ministry through effective administration to meet the 
needs of the church and community, someone has joined one of the groups on an average 
of twice a month. The active membership has grown and participation by members in the 
different church functions has also increased. 

In Ezekiel 37, the prophet goes into a valley of dry bones. The bones represents 
past lives from different times. God ask Ezekiel, “Mortal, can these bones live?” !4 
Can there be life again, where there is now death. Is revitalization and transformation 
possible? Can the men’s ministry as a whole be transformed and revitalized into a vital 
ministry where a relationship with Jesus Christ is more important than having your name 
on the church roll with no participation in any of the ministries? To all these questions, 
God says yes! And so does the writer. 

The men’s ministry can emerge out from the ashes. The writer sees and believes 
there are signs of hope at First Baptist Church of South Richmond. What the church must 
do is allows Jesus Christ to be its first love and let Jesus do the same thing He did with 
the two fish and five loaves of bread. When the church has faith to do this, Jesus can take 
little and make much. 

The writer believes from the model of the feeding of the 5,000, this project would 
be based on the statement of, “If this—then that—analysis.” If a minister has effective 


administration, then the ministry should be a healthy and vital ministry. The writer will 
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check the effectiveness and the health of the men’s ministry in spiritual growth, financial 


growth, discipleship growth, ministry growth, and worship growth. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


For a non-effective, non-sustainable, and non-vital dying church to be 
transformed and revitalized into an effective, sustainable, vital church, theoretically there 
must be a paradigm change. What is a paradigm change? It is a change of the way in 
which something has been done for years. W. Earl Bledsoe states, “A paradigm is that 
which serves as a model of how things should be done . . . Paradigms may help people 
define for themselves and their community those boundaries of right and wrong, good 
and bad .. . In the Christian church a paradigm might be called orthodoxy or right belief 
... Contemporary experts agree that paradigms at all levels of society are shifting.” 
Therefore, the way the church traditionally did things is no longer relevant for a healthy 
and vital church. It is with this break from tradition and old ways of thinking about 
church and doing church that the church becomes a thriving church. 

One of the first things a church striving to move from maintenance to ministry, 
from non-effective to effective, must do is to develop strong leadership. Strong leadership 
is needed to move a church from a paradigm of “we have never done it that way before, 
to we can do all things through Christ who gives us the strength to do all things.” 

With strong leadership, the church must also be strong administratively. The 


reason the church must also be strong administratively is because the church will need to 
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take seriously the Great Commission found in Matthew 28:19-20 and the Great 
Commandment found in Matthew 22: 34-40. From these two great passages of scripture, 
the writer sees a great paradigm change in the church. Dr. Bledsoe states, by taking the 
mission of the church seriously we must begin to address questions such as: 

e¢ What does it mean to make disciples in the current social context? 


e What must our congregation do differently in order to reach 
persons for Jesus Christ? 


e What are our new priorities, and how can we as a church put 
actions behind those priorities? 


¢ What methods of disciple making will work best in the present and 
future society?” 


In addressing these questions, Dr. Bledsoe recommended a biblical model for 
mission, saying that it is important for the church to develop a mission and vision 
statement. “Mission [and Vision] statements can help congregations fine-tune its ministry 
based on a common understanding of Christ’s call to us.’”* The mission and vision 
statement should be done during a church planning retreat. Having a strong 
administrative leadership team will help the process of discussion and brainstorming. 

Once the mission and vision statement is established, the next step the church 
needs to take is found in Ephesians 4:12, “To equip the saints for the work of ministry, 
for building up the body of Christ.” According to Lynn Mims “A contemporary 
paraphrase is that the local church is that God-sent agency for training laity as leaders to 
be in ministry to the world around them . . . Unlike a more traditional understanding of 


clergy as the only ‘minister,’ the Scriptures suggest that the church is called to communal 
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ministry, where clergy and laity both are trained and given the spiritual tools to help 
accomplish God’s will in the world.”* An aggressive process of measurable and effective 
church leadership and administration, with both clergy and laity working together will 
create an effective, sustainable, vital, and healthy church. 

It is important for the church to have both a vision and mission statement that 
actually guides and leads the church to do effective ministry. If not, the church could get 
off track and find itself on a downward declining spiral. 

A church that gets off track by not following the great commission and great 
commandment is usually driven by something else, which causes a downward declining 
spiral of institutional death where ministry is non-effective. Rick Warren, the author of 
Purpose-Driven Church: A Contemporary Approach to Church Growth says, “Every 
church is driven by something . . . There is a guiding force, a controlling assumption, or a 
directing conviction behind everything that happens . . . It may be unspoken. . . It may 
have never been voted on by the members . . . But is their influencing every aspect of the 
church life,”° 

Warren goes on to say, “Some churches are driven by tradition . .. Some churches 
are driven by personalities . .. Some churches are driven by finances . . . Some churches 
are driven by programs . . . Some churches are driven by building . .. Some churches are 


driven by events . .. Some churches are driven by seekers.”° If the body of Christ, the 
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church, is going to be effective, healthy, and vital, it has to be a “Purpose-Driven 
Church.” 

According to Warren, this is the new paradigm, a paradigm that needs to be 
shared with every non-effective, non-sustainable dying church. In order to be effective, a 
church needs to be Purpose-Drive. A purpose-driven church will focus on accomplishing 
five new testaments for the church: “Worship: ‘Love the Lord your God with all your 
heart’ . . . Ministry: ‘Love your neighbor as yourself’ . . . evangelism: ‘Go and make 
disciples ... Fellowship: “Baptize them’ . . . Discipleship:’ Teach them to obey .. . “’ 

Warren says that “A clear purpose builds moral which is found in 1 Corinthians 
1:10 which states, ‘Now I appeal to you, brothers and sisters, by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that all of you should be in agreement and that there should be no divisions 
among you, but that you should be united in the same mind and the same purpose. “A 
clear purpose reduces frustration because it helps us forget about the things that do not 
matter. Isaiah 26:3 states, “Those of steadfast mind you keep in peace—in peace because 
they trust in you.” “A clear purpose allows concentration .. . A clear purpose attracts 
cooperation . . . A clear purpose assists evaluation . .. Second Corinthians 13:5 says, 
“Examine yourselves to see whether you are living in the faith. Test yourselves. Do you 
not realize that Jesus Christ is in you? — Unless, indeed, you fail to pass the test!” For 
this to take place, the leadership of the church including the pastor must have a passion 
for a purpose driven church. 

Through the church’s vision and mission statement being driven by the Great 
Commission and the Great Commandment, theoretically and practically, a church that 


has great leadership and administration can become an effective and healthy 
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congregation. Some of the theoretical and practical paradigm changes that a non-effective 
church could implement to become healthy and effective in an urban setting context is 
first, change the worship style. Change the music from the old tradition music to a 
contemporary style. 

For example, change the music to lively instruments: bass guitar, drums, 
Hammond Organ, and heavy on rhythm. Do not let the pipe organ be the main 
instrument. Ask for special music groups to sing and soloists from the community while 
varying the groups and music weekly. Use many different people in worship to keep the 
worship fresh. Make sure the sermons are relevant, with focus on issues of being young, 
transient, and stable. Length of worship would be being immaterial. However, worship 
should be no longer than an hour and a half. Second, be proactive with reaching members 
through Church School. Start with “Sunday School, It’s for Life.” Through the leadership 
and administration, keeping education and spiritual growth and emphasis in the church 
will increase the discipleship strength in the church for the future of the church. By doing 
this, growth throughout the church will be visible. 

Third, reach out through ministries of outreach. Start a youth center, after school 
program, mentorship program whereby youth and young people can come and strengthen 
their life skills. Start a Counseling Center whereby those who are struggling with the 
vices of this world can find strength to be free to live a life for Jesus Christ. This type of 
ministry will allow the light of Jesus Christ to shine in a dark evil world. 

In Ezekiel 37, the prophet goes into a valley of dry bones. The bones represent 
past lives from a different time. God asks Ezekiel, “Mortal, can these bones live?’’® Can 
there be life again where there is now death? Is revitalization and transformation 
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possible? Can a non-effective, non-sustainable, dying church transition into a revitalized, 
healthy, and effective church where a relationship with Jesus Christ is more important 
than having your name on the membership roll? To all those questions, God says yes! 
Yes, the bones can come to life and be a living testimony of how the spirit of the living 
God breathes new life into their being, bringing them from out of the ashes into the 
marvelous light of Jesus Christ. This same process should be replicated for men specific 
ministries in order to reach men who have lost their zeal for God and their desire to be 
connected to the institutional church. 

In their book, New International Biblical Commentary: Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
Leslie C. Aen and Timothy S. Laniak provide a commentary on the lives of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther, all of whom are significant Old Testament personalities. The 
authors provide some insight into the textual understanding essential to all three of these 
persons; however, for the purposes of this project, the focus is on the authors’ discussion 
of Nehemiah. 

Love Leadership by John Hope Bryant stresses that today’s leaders cannot afford 
to use tactics of control, manipulation, and fear which were prevalent among companies 
such as Lehman Brothers, Bear Stearns, Chrysler, and other major companies that ruled 
by coercion of employees. He asserts that today’s leaders must be different primarily 
because of the increase of knowledgeable, self-directed employees who will no longer 
wait 10-20 years before they are allowed to advance into leadership positions in the 
company. People want to move into leadership roles much sooner than the way moving 
into leadership used to be. Bryant says that people are more interested in finding 


“meaning and significance in their work, not just [financial] compensation.” He says that 
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love leaders “seek to bring out the best in people and empower them in their work 
performance.” This is critical to the development of men in the life of the church. Men 
must feel the church is a place of significance in their lives if they are going to participate 
at any significant level and maintain an ongoing commitment. 

James H. Cone, in God of the Oppressed seeks to assert a theological position that 
faith starts with a gospel and concludes with a gospel, in this case, a gospel of the 
liberation of the oppressed. The writer states that his faith in Black theology was shaped 
through the prism of the black church community. He asserts that one can also see Black 
people’s quest for freedom and self-actualization in a historical and theological context. 
Freedom appears to be a deep-seated and conscious idea in the hearts and minds of 
Blacks throughout their history in America. 

In The Leader in Me by Steven R. Covey, the writer uses the real-life story of a 
school that wanted to introduce leadership qualities to its students. He says that 
leadership is painted with a broad brush that draws from a full palette of subtopics, but 
some of the subtopics were not suitable for all age groups at the school, which was based 
on Christian principles. He says that the students and teachers became enthusiastic about 
the leadership training in the process of developing a vision statement, which was based 
on living, loving, learning, and leaving a legacy. 

Gaines S. Dobbins, in Learning to Lead stresses the importance of good 
leadership. The author asserts that behind good leadership will emerge loyal followers 
who will do what is necessary to get the job done. The book is also geared toward 


churches that need better leaders. The text focuses more on principles of leadership than 
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on methods. Therefore, when the church has effective male leaders, it makes it easier to 
attract men to begin a process of spiritual development and maturity. 

Floyd H. Flake, Elaine McCollins Flake, and Edwin C. Reed developed materials 
to guide pastors and would-be pastors in the task of confronting the daily demands of 
church, in their book, African American Church Management Handbook. In this book the 
authors, share how to deal with staff, how to develop a sound budget, and what should be 
the roles of persons who work in the church. The authors say, “Effective church 
management is directly related to successful church ministry. This would also hold true 
for the development of men in the life of the church. 

Geoffery V. Guns, in his book, Setting the House in Order: A Guide for Leading 
Change in the Local Church uses the history of Nehemiah, the cupbearer, to lay the 
foundation for the author’s discussion of the importance of putting the church in order. 
One of the factors that the author discusses in detail is overcoming the stifling effects of 
traditionalism in the church, which does not necessarily mean getting rid of traditions. 
The author also contends that it is important for the church to have respect for spiritual 
authority. 

Leveraging Your Leadership Style: Maximize Your Influence by Discovering the 
Leader Within by John Jackson and Lorraine Bossé-Smith state their view of effective 
leadership as a result of “positive and proactive influence in the context of healthy 
relationships.” It is their belief that the best leaders are those who are followed because of 
who they are rather than what they do or where they rank in the company’s 
organizational chart. The writer strongly believes that this is one of the critical keys to 


attracting Black men to the church. When church leaders displays qualities of integrity, 
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responsibility, and accountability, Black men will let their guards and stereotypes of 
church leaders go and find meaning, fellowship, and relationship in the life of the church. 

God in the Ghetto by William A. Jones is an examination of the effects of racism 
on persons who are confined to the ghetto. At the same time, he shows how the gospel of 
Jesus Christ can play a role in liberation from the oppression associated with life in 
ghettoes. Black men are notorious for being considered oppressed and ghettoized; 
however, according to Jones, it does not have to be this way. When church leaders put 
forth the effort to embrace Black men where they are, the emergence of male 
responsibility will take place in the church. 

The book, by Harris W. Lee reveals some valuable insights and principles that are 
vital in the field of leadership. It discusses qualities of a good leader in bridging the gap 
between what is and what can be in terms of leadership in the church. The writer asserts 
that there can be no effective church without adequate leadership. 

In Brazos Theological Commentary on the Bible: Ezra & Nehemiah, author 
Matthew Levering demonstrates through the writing of this commentary several 
similarities between Ezra and Nehemiah, as these two Old Testament luminaries focused 
on the content and structure of their work. However, Nehemiah differs in that he focuses 
upon the reconstruction of the walls in Jerusalem. Nehemiah also shares insights about 
the people of God returning from exile. 

Marvin A. McMickle provides useful instruction to pastors regarding the 
preaching moment in Living Water for Thirsty Souls. McMickle has given us a 
comprehensive look at his usage of 8 L’s in the development of sermons. He emphasizes 


that no text should become a pretext for the preacher to show off his or her own 
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interpretation. When such is the case, it lessens the Word of God and winds up 
withholding water from thirsty souls. To avoid such missteps, the preacher ought to rely 
on exegetical inquiry. McMickle shares insights on how to get through the 8 L’s and 
provides a sermon that applies his 8 L’s method. 

Shellie Sampson Jr. provides insight into the heart of effective leadership in his 
book, Superior Leadership in Challenging Situations. It is this author’s position that good 
leadership does not exist merely as an abstract concept, but rather as a concrete reality 
that deals with the facts of the time, the place, and the circumstances that a leader finds 
himself or herself involved in. He goes on to say that given the complexities of modern 
life, leadership requires preparation, commitment, and courage, supported with the right 
kind of spirit. 

Gerald L. Sittser’s book, Water from a Deep Well is a book on Christian faith. In 
this book, Sittser enables the reader to become acquainted with historical personages, 
from St. Augustine to C. S. Lewis, who have had a significant impact throughout the 
centuries on the basic constructs of the Christian faith. The writer aids us in 
understanding the role of storytelling and how God, through stories, seeks to reconcile 
the world unto Himself, especially the redemption of humankind. The author discusses 
many of the martyrs who gave their lives for their faith and what they believed about 
God. 

Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra provide a classic view of theology in their 
book Introduction to Theology. In their book, they present a study of theology. It covers a 


wide array of topics and themes, such as God, Trinity, creation, sin, and salvation, which 
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are commonly expressed in the Bible. This book seeks to develop definitions and give 
interpretations of the elements of theology. 

In Being a Fruit-Bearing Disciple by Terry Thomas, the writer provides the 
reader of this book with excellent information on how to transform church members into 
disciples who will be more productive and mature persons in their walk with Jesus Christ 
and their fellow men. The book is also saturated with biblical insights to help the reader 
develop a vibrant faith. 

Making It Through a Storm is another book by Terry Thomas. In this second 
offering, author Thomas states clearly that regardless of a person’s financial status, 
educational level, social connections, or moral values, every human being at some point 
will come face to face with the inevitability of storms. He asserts that storms are an 
unavoidable facet of the human landscape without any exemptions. Some persons will 
give into the storms and drown because they are absent an anchor, whereas other persons 
will overcome their storms because they are in touch with a source of power that is over 
and beyond themselves. That source is Jesus Christ. 

In Church Administration: Effective Leadership for Ministry, Charles Tidwell 
gives the reader a straightforward view of church leaders and leadership responsibility. 
The book will help equip church leaders with effective ways of administering the 
church’s affairs. Tidwell asserts that church leaders must develop and exhibit a style of 
leadership. In addition, he provides charts, definitions, and checklists for curriculums to 


be used in developing leaders. 
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John White’s Excellence in Leadership touches on crises confronting leaders 
today. It shares ways to overcome obstacles to producing leadership. It suggests how to 
achieve the work that God wants done. 

Connie Kleingartner gave the speech, How Shall We Train Church Leaders, at the 
inauguration of the Logos Chair at Lutheran School of Theology in Chicago. 
Kleingartner goes on in the article to mention, “Basically, the field of leadership has two 
primary foci, the person who is leading and the organization, institution, or group being 
led.” The person leading the organization in a small rural church is the pastor. Many 
pastors leading in the rural church do not have a seminary degree and are not properly 
trained according to the secular world’s standard. These pastors have little or no 
resources to develop ministries in the church or community. Pastors in the rural church 
are skilled in many areas as they are called upon to be proficient in order to help laity 
achieve success in their lives. 

Bob Young, a minister, and ministry consultant; writes about the complications 
and problems of church growth in rural areas. Young in his article, The Problem of 
Church Growth: Where have all the Leaders Gone?’° expands on this growing problem 
where he says “The church in many places—especially in rural areas—is in or is on the 
verge of a leadership crisis.”'’ The writer agrees with Young and his assessment of this 
leadership vacuum in the rural church. This vacuum is apparent in the African American 


Baptist churches in Darlington, South Carolina. 
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The leadership vacuum is filled from the ranks of laity who seem to want to fill 
the void and continue the church moving forward. Astute clergy should remember that 
“God develops leaders from within the body, and the leader God develops often comes 


12 28 : . 
”"* Ministers in a rural congregation often 


from unusual places and in unexpected persons. 
focus on what they do not have. They are prone to miss opportunities to develop what 
God has surrounded the church with. Young illustrates this point by saying “When the 
members of the body are encouraged and allowed to use the talents God has given them, 
the local church will be able to discover, develop, and deploy talented servants for all 
kinds of ministries.”"° 

People who write on leadership in the church write from the lens of the business 
world or from a biblical perspective. The business model breaks it down further from a 
masculine or feminine point of view. The writer’s masculine use of power is known as 
the Alpha management style and the feminine cooperative method is known as the Beta 
management style.'* Both models are critical in developing future leaders for the church. 
David G. Forney interviewed David L. Bartlett about his book Church Leadership in the 
New Testament and Today"? and he responded on this question about leadership 
perspective. David L. Bartlett holds a Ph.D. in New Testament from Yale University. 


Bartlett states, “When Paul and other early Christian writers were trying to figure out 


how you understood church leadership, they did not just draw on scripture. They drew on 
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the language of the world in which they lived.”’® Leadership in the African American 
Church has always drawn from the scripture as inspiration. The faith of African 
Americans is still strong and rooted in Jesus Christ. The scriptures have served as a 
catalyst to stand up for justice and to help those of all races who have been marginalized 
by a capitalist society. The faith of African Americans continues to develop leaders who 
serve God with a sense of purpose, vision, and direction. 

Dr. Cleophus J. LaRue, an associate professor of homiletics at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, adds this about the African American style of worship and faith to 
God. LaRue says “...the distinctive power of Black preaching lies deeper, resting finally 
in the soul of Black Christian experience, that is, in the way that African Americans have 
come, in the refining fires of history, to understand the character of God and the ways 
God works through scripture and sermon in their lives today.”'’ Therefore, leadership 
administration is different in an African American Church compared to its counterparts in 
the United States. 

Rick Gosnell from Canton First Baptist Church in Canton, North Carolina 
provides a review of Reggie McNeal book Revolution in Leadership: Training Apostles 
for Tomorrow’s Church.'® Gosnell says, “McNeal avows that the apostles of the early 


church possessed and practiced certain qualities that made the early church effective in its 
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ministry efforts.”!” The church must take on bold approaches to train leaders for the 
mission of the future. 

There are some who believe the role of leadership in the church is universal. They 
consider that there are leadership principles and techniques, which can be used and 
applied in any context. They contend that these principles on leadership work in a larger 
congregation as well as smaller congregations. Advocates for this one size fits all model 
of leadership fail to look at the needs of the small church. James P. Bartz an Episcopal 
priest and member of the Gathering of Leaders believe that leadership should be from the 
inside out. In an article titled, Leadership from the Inside Out,” Bartz wrote “While 
varying slightly from diocese to diocese or province to province, the Anglican Church 
has a formation process for leadership based heavily upon the creation of ‘one-size-fits- 
all’ clergy”. 

An accidental by-product of the outside-in process is a failure to honor the unique 
giftedness each leader presents for leadership and, ultimately, to capitalize on his or her 
gifts. This process sits in contradiction to the stories of emerging leaders from the 
scripture and the history of the church. In order to position ourselves for leadership in the 
present and the future, we must turn our attention back toward the unique gifts of each 
emerging leader while remaining acutely aware of the context from which he or she 


emerges and in which he or she serves.”! 
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Bill Hybels, pastor of Willow Creek Community Church in South Barrington, 
Illinois, deals with finding your leadership style today. In an article written by Hybels, he 
showcases ten leadership styles that are prevalent in the church this decade. Hybels tells 
of visionary leader who “Cast visions powerfully and possess indefatigable enthusiasm to 


»2 Directional leaders have “The uncanny, God-given ability to 


pursue the mission. 
choose the right path at those critical intersections where an organization starts asking 
hard questions.” Strategic leaders have the “Ability to break an exciting vision into 


4 No matter the leadership style, a competent pastor must understand 


achievable steps. 
and employ the appropriate skills for the task at hand. 

Every situation faced by clergy requires different styles of leadership. The use of 
these leadership styles varies with the situation. Hybels continues in the article to explain 
other leadership styles that are important in the ministry. Leadership styles such as 
managing leader, motivational leader, shepherding leader, team building leader, 
entrepreneurial leader, re-engineering leader, and bridge-building leader.”° All of these 
styles are crucial to leading and developing in a rural church environment. Hybels 
reported on the state of gift envy in the ministry. Gift envy is when people become 


jealous of the gifts and talents of others in the ministry. God has gifted every person that 


God calls to the ministry. Ministers should be grateful that “God gave each of us our gift 
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mix for a reason. When leaders adopt someone else’s style, they miss the unique 
opportunities God has given them.” *° 

Clergy and laity are responsible for the growth of viable congregations. Hawkins 
adds, “Growing healthy congregations are marked by mutuality, partnership, and 
equality. These qualities promote openness to the Spirit who empowers us to meet the 


7 The lack of vision and direction create congregations that are 


congregation’s needs. 
stagnate and unproductive. These congregations develop an inward focus and fail to be 
active in the community. This leads to a silent voice for those who need the church the 
most. The voices of the marginalized, down cast, and least likely are left to defend for 
themselves. | 

No matter the leadership position in the church “To be a serving leader means to 
take the extremes of laissez-faire leaders and writeritarian ones is the role of the 
collaborative leader.”** Leaders who are servants first understand the concept of putting 
others first. The ministry is not a self-fulfilling prophecy of selfishness and wrong 
motives. Jesus served as a perfect model of servant leadership. Hawkins says, “Rather 
than claim the writerity, power, and might that was rightly his, Jesus emptied himself and 
became a humble servant. Church leaders, taking Jesus as their model, should practice the 
same self emptying leadership.””’ 


Every leader or potential person aspiring to grow in the ministry is on a road to 


empty ambitions of superstar status. Many people in the church entertain glory from 
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leadership positions in the church for the wrong reasons. Many elect to serve in the 
church, because previous generations carried on the duties and they believe they are to 
follow suit; others are drawn to leadership positions because of the perceived prestige. 
Personnel in the church operating in their God given gift makes it look easy to the 
untrained eye. Thus, people with the wrong motive will jump into a leadership position 
and fail because they thought the job was easy. They are carnal in their thoughts and 
leave the ministry because it is so overwhelming. 

Laity buys into leadership positions in the rural church when they are part of the 
empowering process. Mature church leaders are quick to develop laity to advance 
spiritually and confidentially. Seasoned pastors have discovered that the empowerment of 
laity leads to greater success in the ministry and fewer headaches from disappointment. 
These types of leaders in the rural congregations are quick to point out that “Leaders help 
create dynamic, faithful communities when they discover ways to share power through 
mutuality and interdependence.”*” A confident leader knows how to handle power 
struggles in the church. They have no need to be afraid when God has ordained and 
appointed them for the positions in the church. 

Observers from the outside looking into the small church can be misguided when 
they look at the power structure of the church. They compare all churches and measure 
them on a scale of leadership and power. When people spend time in the church they find 
out where real power resides. It is easy to make the mistake of thinking that the power of 
a rural church is associated with elected or appointed leaders. This is not always the case 
in the rural congregation. There are deep family structures and subsystems that can 
complicate this matter. Douglass W. Johnson explains this in the book Don’t Know Much 
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about Being a Leader in my Church.*! Johnson says, “There is a difference between 
elected or appointed leaders and real leaders. In many churches the real leaders are not 
elected leaders.””” 

Groups can be effective in developing Christian leaders. Tilden Harrison wrote in 
the article, Training Methods for Improving Group Leadership, that “.... Leadership in 
the Christian Church becomes a matter of helping groups to share their experience, and 
this puts a different light on leadership skills.”*? Leaders become capable facilitators 
when they become participatory members. Rural church leaders can enhance and grow 
groups when they become a part of the small group. Harrison adds about the importance 
of leadership participation, “For a real sharing of experience or ideas the leader must 
realize the vital importance of participation of the group. You can tell him that 
participation is important but he won’t know how to get it unless you train him in the 
leadership skills which will enable him to have full participation in his group”.*’ 

Writer Laurie Beth Jones writes about Jesus and His leadership skills in the book 
Jesus CEO Using Ancient Wisdom for Visionary Leadership.*> The writer concurs with 
Jones that the best model to emulate for training and leadership development in a rural 


congregation is found in Jesus’ model of leadership. Jesus took a small group of 


followers and developed them to be leaders to advance the Kingdom of God. Jones wrote 
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“If you as a leader or manager intend to accomplish anything significant, the first step 
toward attaining your goal is to create a team.”*° The teaching of the twelve disciples 
established an institution for training leaders in a small rural context. The Bible depicts 
that many wanted to enter the intimate circle with the twelve and become disciples. Jesus 
would select twelve to train for a deeper mission. Jesus would allow only the twelve to 
harvest the wisdom, which would set the world on fire. 

A casual reading of the Bible reveals the training of lay personnel to accomplish 
the work of God. Jesus trained the disciples and they turned around and trained other 
members in the body of Christ. The business world calls this approach train the trainer. 
Jesus taught using a variety of methods to include parables, being direct and leading by 
faith. Church leadership should get back to leading by faith. Leaders who lead by faith 
are willing to work with laity to empower them to achieve success in the ministry. 

Effective leadership in a rural ministry requires clergy who are strong in 
leadership imperatives. Lay leaders in the church must become effective and astute at 
developing these leadership imperatives such as coach and develop for results, inspire 
loyalty and trust, manage work, partner within and across teams, and influence through 
personal power.’ When laity embraces these leadership imperatives then a rural 
congregation can grow. 

Disparity between Christian teaching and action drove the slave in America to 
seek the truth of the gospel. The slaves recalibrated Christianity in order to access the 


truth about freedom. The African American church emerged as a place where they could 
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express their thoughts and ideas. The church developed into a place where leadership 
skills and talents could be taught to those in the community. The pulpit became central in 
the training and development of laity. The writers of Church Administration in the Black 
Perspectives write “The Black preacher and the church he or she serves have been the 
only institutions in the Black community with content, continuity, concern, capacity, and 


*°8 This focus to preach the gospel with 


compassion to deliver liberation to the people. 
clarity and truth was evident “Even during slavery when the spiritual destiny of the slave 
community depended upon the Black preacher, and his only tool seemed to be a pouring 
out of his suffering soul, the preacher kept to the Bible as his source of God’s 
knowledge.”*” 

The pulpit in the African American church became a focal point in the community 
to advance the agenda of the church and the members. The pulpit also became a place 
where leadership development helps to inspire those in the community to achieve greater 
heights and success. Walter Hoard points out that the “.... preached word has always 
been central in the Black experience; the preacher has used every tool to give new 
dimensions of writerity and power to his sermons.””° The revised edition of Principles 
and Practices for Baptist Churches illustrates the point about the pastor and the pulpit. 


The writer writes, “The pulpit will constitute the stronghold of his power on his 


congregation and the community. For though a pastor, he must still be a preacher; a 
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Gospel herald to his flock. The minister is, perhaps, first of all, a teacher.”*! Hoard adds 


this “The preacher and his sermon are inseparable, like the carpenter and his saw.”*” 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 
Biblical Foundations 


The way to know God can be found in the narratives of the Old Testament that 
take the form of the question, how should God’s people live? In other words, God’s 
family history is located in the narrative found in Exodus where God gives his name as I 
am who I am, which speaks to the very being of God. The explanation and source for 
understanding a model for Christian leadership can be found in the historical context of 
the Old Testament. It is within these narratives where we find that Christian leadership is 
not merely a title, but rather a way of living and being that is dependent upon historical 
biblical principles and ethics. 

These principles and ethics culminate in transformation that is demonstrated 
through values that form attitudes and behaviors. Historically, as leadership is traced in 
biblical times, as well as through the centuries, it is obvious that the church and its 
leadership has often started out with a sincere posture but has all too often gone astray, so 
that the theology we teach, preach and model becomes our own rather than God’s. This 
has led to a tentative and increasingly apathetic attitude as it relates to our faith witness 
and modeling. The result is that the church and Christian leadership is often ineffective 
and, additionally, we must continue to relearn the lessons of the past just as history tells 


us that the Israelites fell prey to the same fate. The writer’s context is the oldest black 
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church in South Richmond, Virginia. It is important not to continue to perpetuate the 
flaws found in many churches. Rather, it is crucial to develop leadership foundations that 
force leaders to be who they say are as Christians and as the church. This is best 
accomplished through the process of spiritual formation. This can be achieved, as our 
very being is consistent with God to the extent that our values, attitudes, and behaviors 
proceed from hearts that are deeply rooted and connected with God and the things of 
God. 

Just as any review of the church must begin with the people of God in Israel, so it 
is also with church leadership. In order to take a closer look at leadership in the 21* 
Century church it is important to look at leadership in the older assisting churches as 
well. According to John Bright, Israel in the early history of Palestine was not a nation, 
but rather a tribunal league consisting of a“... loose confederation of clans united one to 
another about the worship of the common God.”! There was no foundational 
government, but there was a recognized moral writerity between the sheikhs or elders, 
although it could not have been construed as writerity that was organized.”” Bright 
explains that the existing tribunal structure corresponded “. . . perfectly to the covenant 
people idea and may be assumed to be an outworking of it. The covenant league was a 
brotherhood; it was ruled only by the law of the covenant God.” 

In the Old Testament leadership of the people of God was incorporated in 
Yahweh’s promise that the Israelites were his people and He was their God. Inclusive in 


this promise is Yahweh’s care and provision for the people as well as the understanding 
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that the people were to be obedient to Yahweh. This covenantal relationship between 
Yahweh and the people, leadership within the community was called forth and 
commissioned by God, but God was the ultimate head; the leader. When trouble arose or 
“...1n times of danger there would arise a hero, one upon whom the spirit of Yahweh 


»4 Bither hierarchy or class, however did not 


rushed . . . called a judge (shophet). 
distinguish this hero, rather, he or she was a judge within the clan. Further, according to 
Bright “His writerity rested solely in those dynamic qualities which made him the man of 
the hour. This type of writerity has aptly been called charisma. And charisma well 
represented the primitive theocracy of Israel: it was the direct rule of God over his people 


*° This mode of leadership was both pervasive and 


through his designated representative. 
dominant in Israel for some two hundred years, as “The principle of leadership remained 
the charisma she did not organize a state or make any move to do so. Specifically, she did 
not imitate the city-state pattern of Canaan.”° 

Frank Frick zeros in on a crucial happening during this period nothing that the 
story that began in Exodus and came to a climax with Joshua, was the period of time 
when the conquest and settlement of Canaan took place.”’ It was here that the book of 


Judges “... takes its name from the public activity and/or office of the charismatic leaders | 


who arise to deliver Israel from the oppression brought on by their unfaithfulness to 
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Yahweh.”® This form of leadership remained in place until the people expressed the 
desire to be lead by a King rather than Yahweh. It was also during this period that the 
structure of Israel’s society changed and Yahweh’s people became “. . . the Kingdom of 
Israel, the citizens of the Davidic state.”” 

Leadership in the New Testament church, however, took on a very different 
structure, which actually began with Jesus, the calling of the disciples, and the teaching, 
and examples that Jesus set, not only for the disciples, but also for the people in general. 
After the departure of Jesus, the disciples were launched into leadership. However, much 
like leadership in the Old Testament, their role as leaders was not consummated until 
after the spirit descended upon them. At that moment in history, they became leaders 
within the Jerusalem community. Roger Gehring explains: 

The circle of the twelve was established by Jesus before Easter and 

chosen as the twelve regents of the eschatological Israel with Peter 

as their leader. Thus Peter together with the twelve had a position 

of preeminence in the Jerusalem church. From the very beginning, 

the Twelve were responsible for the leadership of the primitive 

church . . . with its center in the house with the upper room. Peter 


was simultaneously the head of the entire Jerusalem church and 
leader of the house church in the upper room.”’® 


This all took place because the twelve were steadfast in what they had both seen 
and learned from Jesus. As Hull expresses, all of it happened because the apostles 
followed the lessons they had learned from Jesus and led a small band to obey the Lord’s 
command to preach the Gospel.”'! The proclamation of the gospel, along with what many 


had witnessed of Jesus, lead to the development of the social setting of the early church 
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which was composed of three concepts, all of which worked together as the early church. 
These related concepts consisted of the actual house, those who comprised the particular 
household, and patronage.” Ritva Williams dubs the church that existed in the ancient 
world as the Jesus Movement while also articulating that it was “.. . in reaction to the 
existing domestic arrangements that the houses were formed.'* She says the “... houses 
functioned not only as private residences but provided the physical spaces in which the 
followers of Christ met. Family members who not only lived together, but worshipped 
and worked together often formed the nuclei of ecclesial . . .”!* 

As the house churches unfolded and became a focal structure in the ancient 
Mediterranean world, the need grew for a form of household management which she 
titles as: 

The ‘household steward’ or ‘manager’ also known as “‘the 

Oikonomos.”’> She explains that it is important to understand the 

concept of Oikonomos because it will help us to conceptualize how 

the early church . . . Christ-followers used this term and its 


cognates and the concepts to which they refer, particularly in the 
relation to leadership over and within Jesus Groups.' 


The word Oikonomos itself derives from the language and functions of the 
ancient household. This title extended beyond persons who managed households so that it 
was used to designate administrative roles and positions within governments and elective 


associations. The prevalence of Oikonomos in both public and private organizations in 
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the ancient Mediterranean world is rooted in the centrality of the household as a model 
for the organization of society in general.’’ 

The role of the Oikonomos or steward was considered to be one of leadership. 
Williams articulates how this position was understood. 

In the figure of the steward we see a leadership role rooted in and 

emerging from the ancient household that enabled those who 

normally could not aspire to positions of writerity, such as slaves, 

to do so. Since the early churches were composed primarily of 

non-elite members of society it is not surprising that they found the 


image of the steward useful for affirming the status and writerity of 
leaders within congregations. '® 


At some point, leadership within the church changed and as Gehring expresses, “The 
leadership of the primitive church in Jerusalem passed over to James, and from this time 
on he and a council of elders oversaw the congregation. This presbyterail organization of 
the church proved to be stable and lasted at least until 62 c.e.”!” This model of leadership 
led up to the church in the ancient Greco-Roman culture as expressed in the book of Acts 
and throughout the New Testament. 

As we now turn our attention to the contemporary church and leadership, Lincoln 
and Mamiya tell us “A good way to understand a people is to study their religion, for 
religion is addressed to that most sacred schedule of values around which the expression 
and the meaning of life tends to coalesce.””° The writer is intrigued with the last part of 
this quotation as it tells us that that those things which are most important to a group in 


both the content and the context of their religion, i.e., its development, its values and the 
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essence of who they are and hope to be. Gayraud S. Wilmore asserts that “. . . religion 
has been and continues to be an essential thread interweaving the fabric of Black 
culture.””! He also rightly explains the significance that institutions, such as the church, 
have in the community and in the world at large.”* In speaking of these institutions and 
churches, he very eloquently states, “Too them accrue the primary responsibility for the 
conservation, enhancement, and further development of that unique spiritual quality that 
has enabled African and Black people of the Diaspora to survive and flourish under some 
of the most unfavorable conditions of the modern world.” Wilmore, as well as Lincoln 
and Mamiya make impressive and passionate statements as to the important and crucial 
part that the church plays in the community, in the world, and in the lives of people. 

The writer agrees and has a passion for God and the people of God, along with a 
vision of what the church can and should be in terms of how we function in the context 
and the world as well with each other on a daily basis. This vision has at its base a solid 
and broad understanding of who we are as the people of God, the image of God in which 
we were created, what that image looks like, and ultimately how that image is lived out in 
the context of the world. The writer postulates that in order for the church, which is“... 
a special assembly of people called out from the world to become part of God’s family 

4 to be fully affective in the whole of the world, the church must first be in 


relationship with God, as demonstrated by Christ. It is out of this relationship with God 
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that we are able to understand who we are and what our individual and collective roles 
must be both within the confines of the church and the world. 

A genuine relationship with God necessarily leads to the development of a 
particular character generally understood as Christian character. Character, whether good 
or bad arises from the innermost being of a person. Dallas Willard offers a succinct 
definition as he says, “Our character is that internal, overall structure of the self that is 
revealed by our long-run patterns of behavior and from which our actions more or less 
automatically arise.”*° Character is derived from what resides in the hearts of human 
beings. Christian character can be defined as the outward demonstration of certain 
Christian ethics and virtues that emanate from biblical principles. 

These biblical principles enhance the Christian’s ability to then live ethically and 
with Christian integrity. Ultimately Christian character and integrity culminate in the 
external demonstration of Christian values, which then drive Christian attitudes and 
behaviors that can be described as Christ-likeness. Willard helps with understanding what 
Christ-likeness looks like as he asserts, “We know that they will have a thought life 
centered on God in his goodness and greatness, and therefore on truth. Also, their 
feelings will be dominated by the rich array of positive feelings that naturally accompany 
love, joy, and peace, along with their foundational conditions of faith and hope.””° 

Unfortunately, the ecclesial reliability of the church is in question throughout 
society because often the church and the leadership within the church fail to demonstrate 
Christian values, attitudes, and behaviors. This writer is reminded of J urgen Moltmann’s 
reflection on the church in his book, The Open Church. He speaks about the apathy that 
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the church has fallen into while he defines apathy as “...a symptom of illness””” that 
has invaded the church with Christians left unaware of its invasiveness and the damage 
that it levels in terms of indifference. The indifference that Moltmann speaks about 
damages the internal, as well as the external work of the church, in terms of building and 
developing relationships, and also the external witness of the church as we fail to 
exemplify Christ-like character in how we live and interact in the world. 

While Moltmann speaks of the church, universal, Lincoln and Mamiya speak 
specifically to the black church as they tell us that E. Franklin Frazier aptly dubbed the 


8 Tn making this reference to the Black 


black church as a “nation within a nation. 
church, they point out, that Frazier was speaking of the various “. . . multifarious levels 
of community involvement found in the Black Church, in addition to the traditional 
concerns of worship, moral nurture, education, and social control.””’ Whether speaking 
of the church universal or the Black Church in particular, the above discussion has in 
common the implicit importance of the church in the lives of people, and in the world, as 
the catalyst for the development of certain behaviors, values, attitudes and ways of being 
that are expected to be modeled by those professing to be a part of the church. 

The writer concurs with Tony Evans’ conclusion, that the entire process of 
discipleship is a process that encourages others to become Christ-like, which then repeats 
itself over and over again. In other words, we are the lenses through which the world 


views Christ. Likewise, it stands to reason that if the discipleship process is done poorly, 


in ways that lack the emulation of Christ-like values, attitudes, and behaviors this process 
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will, unfortunately, also repeat it self over and over again. Perhaps, in many ways, this 
explains the compromised position in which many churches often find themselves. 
Wofford expresses it this way,” Exemplary behavior has great power for positive 
influence. Yet to be a revered model is a solemn responsibility that must be used wisely. 
Just as evil values and visions produce the results of a Jim Jones or a David Koresh, so 
the modeling of misguided, abusive, or evil behaviors by a prominent person entices 
others to behave in ways that hinder the work of Christ.’”°° 

The church is a mission in her very being. Her work, in terms of developing 
Christian leadership cannot be duplicated by anyone else. More succinctly stated by 
Evans, “God placed us in a body of people called the church so that together we can 
accomplish the mission. The church is God’s place to produce disciples who think and 
talk and act so much like Jesus that the world can look at us and say, this must be what 
Jesus is like.”*! He further gives a poignant example of how good leadership is crucial in 
the reproducing of other leaders who in turn reproduce others. “He speaks of a master 
duplicating tape machine that his church uses to record and duplicate his sermons and 
produce additional cassettes that are then distributed not only to his church members, but 
throughout the entire world.”” 

Needless to say, if the master tape is compromised in any way, the tapes that are 
distributed will also be compromised. This example is the same for converted Christian 
Leadership that is developed in the church and moves initially within the church and 


ultimately models an example for the world. Evans passionately says that “God has called 
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out of the world a body of people known as the church, men, women and young people 
who live under the lordship of Jesus Christ. He wants us to become disciples who make 
other disciples, who can then be sent out into this satanically controlled world to infiltrate 
its structure and bring the thinking of Christ to bear on every part of society until every 
nation has been discipled.”** 

Now, as we understand the awesome role and responsibility of Christian 
leadership in the church and the world, we must turn our attention to the quality of that 
leadership for, as we have established, we must look to leadership done well rather than 
quantities or the titles by which they are called. While secular leadership can be and is 
often spiritual, there is no room for secular leadership principles in the church unless 
those principles are grounded in God and the things of God. For certain, there is a line of 
demarcation that must exist between the spiritual and the secular. Henri Nouwen shares 
his reflections on Christian leadership and in so doing stipulates, “.. . it is clear that a 
whole new type of leadership is asked for in the church of tomorrow, a leadership that is 
not modeled on the power gamers of the world, but on the servant-leader Jesus . . . “** His 
point is that leaders of the church, now and in the future, must be men, women, boys and 
girls that not only seek out relationship with God but are also empowered to demonstrate 
values, attitudes, and behaviors that are consistent with those of Jesus. 

We must be leaders, as Nouwen tell us, who are willing to ask a particular 
question of ourselves on a daily basis. That question is “. . . are we truly men and women 


of God, people with an ardent desire to dwell in God’s presence, to listen to God’s voice, 
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to look at God’s incarnate Word . . . “*° In other words, as Nouwen Says in another of his 
books that bears the same title, Can You Drink the Cup?*° Of course, the real question is 
can we not only connect with God but also stay connected in such a way that our hearts 
line up with God and our theology encompasses the very heart of God. In Nouwen’s 
words, “... it is of vital importance to reclaim the mystical aspect of theology so that 
every word spoken, every word of advice given, and every strategy developed can come 
from a heart that knows God intimately.”*’ 

As this writer’s thinking about this topic grows clearer, history provides both 
definition as well as a guideline. In addition, the writer is reminded of one of the many 
great theologians, German born Dietrich Bonhoeffer, with whom he shares many 
synergistic thoughts. Strassen & Gushee tell us that Bonheoffer insisted, “Christ is in the 
center of our lives. When God acts to deliver us, we are thereby empowered, not 
disempowered. When the Holy Spirit comes into our lives, we are thereby empowered 
not rendered powerless.”** Bonheoffer’s statement ushers in the presence of hope that 
although the disparity between what the church says and then does still exists, there is 
possibility and hope. Hope that as the church and leadership really understand God, and 
truly accept the principles and virtues that come with that understanding, we will be able 
to move forward in Christian character. Hope that we will model ethical kingdom 
principles and virtues with Godly integrity, which portrays itself in values, attitudes, and 


behavior. 
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There is no easy road to remodeling Christian ethics and Christian integrity; 
indeed, to the church being the church and as such, being changed in our communities, 
our relationships-in the world. Nevertheless, there is no higher calling or more noble 
undertaking. In this regard, Bonhoeffer presents us with an excellent example of what it 
means to be a converted leader, a leader who believed in something, Jesus Christ, to the 
extent that not only was he willing to live his belief, but in the greater scheme of things, 
to die for what he believed. This was the case for him as he lived his belief even in the 
middle of a Nazi concentration camp, and as he modeled changed leadership with 
Christian character, integrity, and ethics; “ultimately dying for the same.”*” 

Strassen & Gushee exhort that “Christians should live humbly as they model 
discipleship and follow after the teaching and practice of God by both nature and design 
as they pass on those teaching to others.’*° There is clearly a ground swell or clarion call 
for the church to be the church in demeanor, values, attitudes, and behaviors. Consider 
John Stott’s petition for what he terms Evangelical Truth A Personal Plea for Unity, 
Integrity & Faithfulness. He asserts, “There is to be no dichotomy between what we 
profess and what we practice, between what we say and what we are, but rather a 
fundamental consistency.”*! Stott continues to make the case for Christians who live in 
this world but demonstrate a particular integrity and strength of character that is kingdom 


based. 
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Finally, Gardner C. Taylor, in We have this Ministry offers a piercing insight into 
where the church must be in relationship to the world as he exclaims, “It has been widely 
observed that the church must be in the world, but it is a perilous time when the world, 
with its standards, get into the church.” 

The church must reclaim her ability to work collaboratively with the church 
leadership, while striving to understand Christ-like character, that is displayed through 
values, attitudes and behaviors, to the extent that the church becomes, as much as is 
humanly possible, the true Bride of Christ. The writer envisions the church as the 
ultimate witness, to the world, while exercising its unlimited capability to shape and 
transform the lives of people as they seek to meet God for the first time or anew. 

Merton clearly, distinctly, and profoundly states, “Perhaps the Book of Life, in the 
end, is the book one has lived. If one has lived nothing, one is not in the Book of 
Life... “? This quote epitomizes the need to formulate and articulate questions for the 
church and for the people of God. When all is said and done; when the book of life is 
written, what will the record testify to and what will the witness of the church have been 
to the world? Whatever the witness, will it be consistent or wavering? Will the record say 
that our lives were changed both in speech and action, a people that worshiped a powerful 
Trinitarian God who held the power of the world in His hands while filling them, too, 
with great transformed power? Or will it say that the people were unable to live in 


allegiance to their God and demonstrate a Christian witness to the world? 
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These are not new questions, but rather a repeat of the questions that have been 
chronicled down through history about the church, its work, and its relevance. The facts, 
if history records the words of many great apologists or defenders of the faith from as far 
back as the second and third centuries. They, too, struggled with the dualities of the 
Christian faith, the Christian journey and, ultimately the work of the church in the world 
and its professing witness. While these defenders found themselves defending the 
morality of the church, under the backdrop of the Roman Empire, they, too, 
acknowledged the struggle that is typical of the church, the journey, and the witness. 
They speak of coexistence, in the context of two worlds, while actually belonging to 
another and being obligated to exemplify the character, ethic, integrity, and virtue of one 
over the other. Consider the following anonymous defense of the Christian faith now 


known as The Letter to Diognetus, as presented in Stott’s writing: 


Christians are not distinguished from the rest of humanity by 
country, language, or custom. . But while they live in both Greek 
and barbarian cities . . . and follow the local customs in dress and 
food and other aspect of life, at the same time they demonstrate the 
remarkable and admittedly unusual character of their own 
citizenship. They live in their own countries, but only as aliens; 
they participate in everything as citizens, and endure everything as 
foreigners ... They live on earth, but their citizenship is in heaven 
ae | a word, what the soul is to the body, Christians are to the 
world. 


That was historically the work of the church, the leadership, and the Christian; 
and it is the work of the 21‘ century church and the Christian. That is, to pursue the 
things of God while walking with Christ-like Character and demonstrating kingdom 


ethics and virtues with Christian integrity. This is. the work of the church, and the work of 
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the people of God. This is a model of changed Christian leadership that takes place in 


collaboration first with God and then with others. 
Historical Foundation 


The way to know God can be found in the narratives of the Old Testament that 
take the form of the question, how should God’s people live? In other words, God’s 
family history is located in the narrative found in Exodus where God gives his name as / 
am who I am which speaks to the very being of God. The explanation and source for 
understanding a model for Christian leadership can be found in the historical context of 
the Old Testament. It is within these narratives where we find that Christian leadership is 
not merely a title, but rather a way of living and being that is dependent upon historical 
biblical principles and ethics. 

These principles and ethics culminate in transformation that is demonstrated 
through values that form attitudes and behaviors. Historically, as leadership is traced in 
biblical times, as well as through the centuries, it is obvious that the church and its 
leadership has often started out with a sincere posture but has all too often gone astray, So 
that the theology we teach, preach and model becomes our own rather than God’s. This 
has led to a tentative and increasingly apathetic attitude as it relates to our faith witness 
and modeling. The result is that the church and Christian leadership is often ineffective 
and, additionally, we must continue to relearn the lessons of the past just as history tells 
us that the Israelites fell prey to the same fate. The writer’s context is the oldest black 
church in South Richmond, Virginia. It is important not to continue to perpetuate the 
flaws found in many churches. Rather, it is crucial to develop leadership foundations that 


force leaders to be who they say are as Christians and as the church. This is best 
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accomplished through the process of spiritual formation. This can be saienes as our 
very being is consistent with God to the extent that our values, attitudes, and behaviors 
proceed from hearts that are deeply rooted and connected with God and the things of 
God. 

Just as any review of the church must begin with the people of God in Israel, so it 
is also with church leadership. In order to take a closer look at leadership in the 21“ 
Century church it is important to look at leadership in the older assisting churches as 
well. According to John Bright, Israel in the early history of Palestine was not a nation, 
but rather a tribunal league consisting of a“... loose confederation of clans united one to 
another about the worship of the common God.”** There was no foundational 
government, but there was a recognized moral writerity between the sheikhs or elders, 
although it could not have been construed as writerity that was organized.’”° Bri ght 
explains that the existing tribunal structure corresponded “.. . perfectly to the covenant 
people idea and may be assumed to be an outworking of it. The covenant league was a 
brotherhood; it was ruled only by the law of the covenant God." 

In the Old Testament leadership of the people of God was incorporated in 
Yahweh’s promise that the Israelites were his people and He was their God. Inclusive in 
this promise is Yahweh’s care and provision for the people as well as the understanding 
that the people were to be obedient to Yahweh. This covenantal relationship between 
Yahweh and the people, leadership within the community was called forth and 


commissioned by God, but God was the ultimate head; the leader. When trouble arose or 
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“...1n times of danger there would arise a hero, one upon whom the spirit of Yahweh 


48 Either hierarchy or class, however did not distinguish this 


rushed . . . called a judge. 
hero, rather, he or she was a judge within the clan. Further, according to Bright “His 
writerity rested solely in those dynamic qualities which made him the man of the hour. 
This type of writerity has aptly been called charisma. And charisma well represented the 
primitive theocracy of Israel: it was the direct rule of God over his people through his 
designated representative.” 

This mode of leadership was both pervasive and dominant in Israel for some two 
hundred years as, “The principle of leadership remained the charisma. She did not 
organize a state or make any move to do so. Specifically, she did not imitate the city-state 
pattern of Canaan.”°° 

Frank Frick zeros in on a crucial happening during this period nothing that the 
story that began in Exodus and came to a climax with Joshua, was the period of time 
when the conquest and settlement of Canaan took place.”°! It was here that the book of 
Judges “... takes its name from the public activity and/or office of the charismatic leaders 
who arise to deliver Israel from the oppression brought on by their unfaithfulness to 


Yahweh.” This form of leadership remained in place until the people expressed the 


desire to be lead by a King rather than Yahweh. It was also during this period that the 
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structure of Israel’s society changed and Yahweh’s people became “. . . the Kingdom of 
Israel, the citizens of the Davidic state.”*° 

Leadership in the New Testament church, however, took on a very different 
structure, which actually began with Jesus, the calling of the disciples, and the teaching, 
and examples that Jesus set, not only for the disciples, but also for the people in general. 
After the departure of Jesus, the disciples were launched into leadership. However, much 
like leadership in the Old Testament, their role as leaders was not consummated until 
after the spirit descended upon them. At that moment in history, they became leaders 
within the Jerusalem community. Roger Gehring explains: 

The circle of the twelve was established by Jesus before Easter and 

chosen as the twelve regents of the eschatological Israel with Peter 

as their leader. Thus Peter together with the twelve had a position 

of preeminence in the Jerusalem church. From the very beginning, 

the Twelve were responsible for the leadership of the primitive 

church .. . with its center in the house with the upper room. Peter 


was simultaneously the head of the entire Jerusalem church and 
leader of the house church in the upper room.”™ 


This all took place because the twelve were steadfast in what they had both seen 
and learned from Jesus. As Hull expresses, all of it happened because the apostles 
followed the lessons they had learned from Jesus and led a small band to obey the Lord’s 
command to preach the Gospel.”* The proclamation of the gospel, along with what many 
had witnessed of Jesus, lead to the development of the social setting of the early church 
which was composed of three concepts, all of which worked together as the early church. 


These related concepts consisted of the actual house, those who comprised the particular 
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household, and patronage.”° Ritva Williams dubs the church that existed in the ancient 
world as the Jesus Movement while also articulating that it was “.. . in reaction to the 
existing domestic arrangements that the houses were formed.°’ She says the “.. . houses 
functioned not only as private residences but provided the physical spaces in which the 


followers of Christ met. Family members who not only lived together, but worshipped 


and worked together often formed the nuclei of ecclesia. . .”°° 


As the house churches unfolded and became a focal structure in the ancient 
Mediterranean world, the need grew for a form of household management which she 


titles as: 


The ‘household steward’ or ‘manager’ also known as “the 
Oikonomos.”” She explains that it is important to understand the 
concept of Oikonomos because it will help us to conceptualize how 
the early church . . . Christ-followers used this term and its 
cognates and the concepts to which they refer, particularly in the 
relation to leadership over and within Jesus Groups.° 


The word Oikonomos itself derives from the language and functions of the 
ancient household. This title extended beyond persons who managed households so that it 
was used to designate administrative roles and positions within governments and elective 


associations. The prevalence of Oikonomos in both public and private organizations in 
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the ancient Mediterranean world is rooted in the centrality of the household as a model 
for the organization of society in general.°! 

The role of the Oikonomos or steward was considered to be one of leadership. 
Williams articulates how this position was understood. 

In the figure of the steward we see a leadership role rooted in and 

emerging from the ancient household that enabled those who 

normally could not aspire to positions of writerity, such as slaves, 

to do so. Since the early churches were composed primarily of 

non-elite members of society it is not surprising that they found the 


image of the steward useful for affirming the status and writerity of 
leaders within congregations.” 


At some point, leadership within the church changed and as Gehring expresses, “The 
leadership of the primitive church in Jerusalem passed over to James, and from this time 
on he and a council of elders oversaw the congregation. This presbyterail organization of 
the church proved to be stable and lasted at least until 62 c.e.”*? This model of leadership 
led up to the church in the ancient Greco-Roman culture as expressed in the book of Acts 
and throughout the New Testament. 

As we now turn our attention to the contemporary church and leadership, Lincoln 
and Mamiya tell us “A good way to understand a people is to study their religion, for 
religion is addressed to that most sacred schedule of values around which the expression 
and the meaning of life tends to coalesce.” The writer is intrigued with the last part of 
this quotation as it tells us that that those things which are most important to a group in 


both the content and the context of their religion, i.e., its development, its values and the 
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essence of who they are and hope to be. Gayraud S. Wilmore asserts that “. . . religion 
has been and continues to be an essential thread interweaving the fabric of Black 
culture.”®° He also rightly explains the significance that institutions, such as the church, 
have in the community and in the world at large.®° In speaking of these institutions and 
churches, he very eloquently states, “Too them accrue the primary responsibility for the 
conservation, enhancement, and further development of that unique spiritual quality that 
has enabled African and Black people of the Diaspora to survive and flourish under some 
of the most unfavorable conditions of the modern world.”*’ Wilmore, as well as Lincoln 
and Mamiya make impressive and passionate statements as to the important and crucial 
part that the church plays in the community, in the world, and in the lives of people. 

The writer agrees and has a passion for God and the people of God, along with a 
vision of what the church can and should be in terms of how we function in the context 
and the world as well with each other on a daily basis. This vision has at its base a solid 
and broad understanding of who we are as the people of God, the image of God in which 
we were created, what that image looks like, and ultimately how that image is lived out in 
the context of the world. The writer postulates that in order for the church, which is “.. . 
a special assembly of people called out from the world to become part of God’s family 

. “8 to be fully affective in the whole of the world. the church must first be in 


relationship with God, as demonstrated by Christ. It is out of this relationship with God 
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that we are able to understand who we are and what our individual and collective roles 
must be both within the confines of the church and the world. 

A genuine relationship with God necessarily leads to the development of a 
particular character generally understood as Christian character. Character, whether good 
or bad arises from the innermost being of a person. Dallas Willard offers a succinct 
definition as he says, “Our character is that internal, overall structure of the self that is 
revealed by our long-run patterns of behavior and from which our actions more or less 
automatically arise.”°’Character is derived from what resides in the hearts of human 
beings. Christian character can be defined as the outward demonstration of certain 
Christian ethics and virtues that emanate from biblical principles. 

These biblical principles enhance the Christian’s ability to then live ethically and 
with Christian integrity. Ultimately Christian character and integrity culminate in the 
external demonstration of Christian values, which then drive Christian attitudes and 
behaviors that can be described as Christ-likeness. Willard helps with understanding what 
Christ-likeness looks like as he asserts, “We know that they will have a thought life 
centered on God in his goodness and greatness, and therefore on truth. Also, their 
feelings will be dominated by the rich array of positive feelings that naturally accompany 
love, joy, and peace, along with their foundational conditions of faith and hope.””” 

Unfortunately, the ecclesial reliability of the church is in question throughout 
society because often the church and the leadership within the church fail to demonstrate 
Christian values, attitudes, and behaviors. This writer is reminded of J urgen Moltmann’s 
reflection on the church in his book, The Open Church. He speaks about the apathy that 
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the church has fallen into while he defines apathy as“... a symptom of illness””! that 
has invaded the church with Christians left unaware of its invasiveness and the damage 
that it levels in terms of indifference. The indifference that Moltmann speaks about 
damages the internal, as well as the external work of the church, in terms of building and 
developing relationships, and also the external witness of the church as we fail to 
exemplify Christ-like character in how we live and interact in the world. 

While Moltmann speaks of the church, universal, Lincoln and Mamiya speak 
specifically to the black church as they tell us that E. Franklin Frazier aptly dubbed the 


aff Thi making this reference to the Black 


black church as a “nation within a nation. 
church, they point out, that Frazier was speaking of the various “. . . multifarious levels 
of community involvement found in the Black Church, in addition to the traditional 
concerns of worship, moral nurture, education, and social control.””? Whether speaking 
of the church universal or the Black Church in particular, the above discussion has in 
common the implicit importance of the church in the lives of people, and in the world, as 
the catalyst for the development of certain behaviors, values, attitudes and ways of being 
that are expected to be modeled by those professing to be a part of the church. 

The writer concurs with Tony Evans’ conclusion, that the entire process of 
discipleship is a process that encourages others to become Christ-like, which then repeats 
itself over and over again. In other words, we are the lenses through which the world 


views Christ. Likewise, it stands to reason that if the discipleship process is done poorly, 


in ways that lack the emulation of Christ-like values, attitudes, and behaviors this process 
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will, unfortunately, also repeat it self over and over again. Perhaps, in many ways, this 
explains the compromised position in which many churches often find themselves. 
Wofford expresses it this way,” Exemplary behavior has great power for positive 
influence. Yet to be a revered model is a solemn responsibility that must be used wisely. 
Just as evil values and visions produce the results of a Jim Jones or a David Koresh, so 
the modeling of misguided, abusive, or evil behaviors by a prominent person entices 
others to behave in ways that hinder the work of Christ.””* 

The church is a mission in her very being. Her work, in terms of developing 
Christian leadership cannot be duplicated by anyone else. More succinctly stated by 
Evans, “God placed us in a body of people called the church so that together we can 
accomplish the mission. The church is God’s place to produce disciples who think and 
talk and act so much like Jesus that the world can look at us and say, this must be what 
Jesus is like.”’° He further gives a poignant example of how good leadership is crucial in 
the reproducing of other leaders who in turn reproduce others. “He speaks of a master 
duplicating tape machine that his church uses to record and duplicate his sermons and 
produce additional cassettes that are then distributed not only to his church members, but 
throughout the entire world.””° 

Needless to say, if the master tape is compromised in any way, the tapes that are 
distributed will also be compromised. This example is the same for converted Christian 


Leadership that is developed in the church and moves initially within the church and 


ultimately models an example for the world. Evans passionately says that “God has called 
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out of the world a body of people known as the church, men, women and young people 
who live under the lordship of Jesus Christ. He wants us to become disciples who make 
other disciples, who can then be sent out into this satanically controlled world to infiltrate 
its structure and bring the thinking of Christ to bear on every part of society until every 
nation has been discipled.””” 

Now, as we understand the awesome role and responsibility of Christian 
leadership in the church and the world, we must turn our attention to the quality of that 
leadership for, as we have established, we must look to leadership done well rather than 
quantities or the titles by which they are called. While secular leadership can be and is 
often spiritual, there is no room for secular leadership principles in the church unless 
those principles are grounded in God and the things of God. For certain, there is a line of 
demarcation that must exist between the spiritual and the secular. Henri Nouwen shares 
his reflections on Christian leadership and in so doing stipulates, “. . . it is clear that a 
whole new type of leadership is asked for in the church of tomorrow, a leadership that is 
not modeled on the power gamers of the world, but on the servant-leader Jesus . . . “’® His 
point is that leaders of the church, now and in the future, must be men, women, boys and 
girls that not only seek out relationship with God but are also empowered to demonstrate 
values, attitudes, and behaviors that are consistent with those of Jesus. 

We must be leaders, as Nouwen tell us, who are willing to ask a particular 
question of ourselves on a daily basis. That question is “‘. . . are we truly men and women 


of God, people with an ardent desire to dwell in God’s presence, to listen to God’s voice, 
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to look at God’s incarnate Word . . . “’? In other words, as Nouwen says in another of his 
books that bears the same title, Can You Drink the Cup 2° Of course, the real question is 
can we not only connect with God but stay connected in such a way that our hearts line 
up with God and our theology encompasses the very heart of God. In Nouwen’s words, 

“ ... it 1s of vital importance to reclaim the mystical aspect of theology so that every 
word spoken, every word of advice given, and every strategy developed can come from a 
heart that knows God intimately.”* 

As this writer’s thinking about this topic grows clearer, history provides both 
definition as well as a guideline. In addition, the writer is reminded of one of the many 
great theologians, German born Dietrich Bonheoffer, with whom he shares many 
synergistic thoughts. Strassen & Gushee tell us that Bonheoffer insisted, “Christ is in the 
center of our lives. When God acts to deliver us, we are thereby empowered, not 
disempowered. When the Holy Spirit comes into our lives, we are thereby empowered 
not rendered powerless.”*” Bonheoffer’s statement ushers in the presence of hope that 
although the disparity between what the church says and then does still exists, there is 
possibility and hope. Hope that as the church and leadership really understand God, and 
truly accept the principles and virtues that come with that understanding, we will be able 
to move forward in Christian character. Hope that we will model ethical kingdom 
principles and virtues with Godly integrity, which portrays itself in values, attitudes, and 


behavior. 
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There is no easy road to remodeling Christian ethics and Christian integrity; 
indeed, to the church being the church and as such, being changed in our communities, 
our relationships-in the world. Nevertheless, there is no higher calling or more noble 
undertaking. In this regard, Bonheoffer presents us with an excellent example of what it 
means to be a converted leader, a leader who believed in something, Jesus Christ, to the 
extent that not only was he willing to live his belief, but in the greater scheme of things, 
to die for what he believed. This was the case for him as he lived his belief even in the 
middle of a Nazi concentration camp, and as he modeled changed _ leadership with 
Christian character, integrity, and ethics; “ultimately dying for the same.”™ 

Strassen & Gushee exhort that “Christians should live humbly as they model 
discipleship and follow after the teaching and practice of God by both nature and design 


84 There is clearly a ground swell or clarion call 


as they pass on those teaching to others. 
for the church to be the church in demeanor, values, attitudes, and behaviors. Consider 
John Stott’s petition for what he terms Evangelical Truth A Personal Plea for Unity, 
Integrity & Faithfulness. He asserts, “There is to be no dichotomy between what we 
profess and what we practice, between what we say and what we are, but rather a 
fundamental consistency.”*° Stott continues to make the case for Christians who live in 


this world but demonstrate a particular integrity and strength of character that is kingdom 


based. 
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Finally, Gardner C. Taylor, in We have this Ministry offers a piercing insight into 
where the church must be in relationship to the world as he exclaims, “It has been widely 
observed that the church must be in the world, but it is a perilous time when the world, 
with its standards, get into the church.”*° 

The church must reclaim her ability to work collaboratively with the church 
leadership, while striving to understand Christ-like character, that is displayed through 
values, attitudes and behaviors, to the extent that the church becomes, as much as is 
humanly possible, the true Bride of Christ. The writer envisions the church as the 
ultimate witness, to the world, while exercising its unlimited capability to shape and 
transform the lives of people as they seek to meet God for the first time or anew. 

Merton clearly, distinctly, and profoundly states, “Perhaps the Book of Life, in the 
end, is the book one has lived. If one has lived nothing, one is not in the Book of 
Life... . “®’ This quote epitomizes the need to formulate and articulate questions for the 
church and for the people of God. When all is said and done; when the book of life is 
written, what will the record testify to and what will the witness of the church have been 
to the world? Whatever the witness, will it be consistent or wavering? Will the record 
say that our lives were changed both in speech and action, a people that worshiped a 
powerful Trinitarian God who held the power of the world in His hands while filling 
them, too, with great transformed power? Or will it say that the people were unable to 


live in allegiance to their God and demonstrate a Christian witness to the world? 
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These are not new questions, but rather a repeat of the questions that have been 
chronicled down through history about the church, its work, and its relevance. The facts, 
if history records the words of many great apologists or defenders of the faith from as far 
back as the second and third centuries. They, too, struggled with the dualities of the 
Christian faith, the Christian journey and, ultimately the work of the church in the world 
and its professing witness. While these defenders found themselves defending the 
morality of the church, under the backdrop of the Roman Empire, they, too, 
acknowledged the struggle that is typical of the church, the journey, and the witness. 
They speak of coexistence, in the context of two worlds, while actually belonging to 
another and being obligated to exemplify the character, ethic, integrity, and virtue of one 
over the other. Consider the following anonymous defense of the Christian faith now 
known as The Letter to Diognetus, as presented in Stott’s writing: 

Christians are not distinguished from the rest of humanity by 

country, language, or custom. . But while they live in both Greek 

and barbarian cities . . . and follow the local customs in dress and 

food and other aspect of life, at the same time they demonstrate the 

remarkable and admittedly unusual character of their own 

citizenship. They live in their own countries, but only as aliens; 

they participate in everything as citizens, and endure everything as 

foreigners... They live on earth, but their citizenship is in heaven 


... In a word, what the soul is to the body, Christians are to the 
world.®® 


That was historically the work of the church, the leadership, and the Christian; 
and it is the work of the 21 century church and the Christian. That is, to pursue the 
things of God while walking with Christ-like Character and demonstrating kingdom 


ethics and virtues with Christian integrity. This is the work of the church, and the work of 
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the people of God. This is a model of changed Christian leadership that takes place in 


collaboration first with God and then with others! 


Theological Foundation 


The theological foundations will provide an overview of Black and liberation 
theology. It will chronicle in a summary fashion the historical evolution of Black and 
liberation theology and its effect on the African American family, community, and 
church. Black liberation theology supports the rationale that prophetic preaching brings 
people out of crisis as a result of God’s alignment with the oppressed. 

Liberation Theology is concerned with the freedom and dignity of those who are 
oppressed. James Cone argues that Blacks have historically been the oppressed in 
America. He further argues that Blacks need freedom from white oppressors.*” The 
concern here is not about racial hatred but freedom from oppression. Liberation theology 
emphasizes that God is on the side of freedom and not oppression. Blackness in James H. 
Cone’s thought is not just a racial issue but also the object of oppression. “Black theology 
is a theology of liberation because it is a theology which arises from identification with 
the oppressed Blacks in America seeking to interpret the gospel of Jesus in the light of 
the Black condition. It believes that the liberation of the Black community is God’s 
liberation.” 

The freedom sought for by Blacks is a freedom from oppression and a freedom to 
be themselves. This freedom is God given. Providing ministry opportunities and 
encouragement for African American males in church life is liberating. Opportunity and 
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encouragement can promote empowerment. Process theology helps to explain this 
empowerment. “Process theologians influenced by the philosophy of A. N. Whitehead 
and C. Hartshorne proposed a new doctrine of God that stressed the divine immanence, 
the divine involvement in the world process, the divine responsiveness, and the divine 
love as persuasive rather than coercive. In this way, they showed God’s immediacy and 


»°1 African-American males 


presence in every moment, and God’s effect on the moment. 
are empowered for ministry when they are loved, supported, encouraged and believed in 
and provided with opportunities for ministry. “The process theologians see God as active 
in all events as one efficient cause among many others. According to the process view, 
God acts in the world by influence and persuasion.””” God uses all of our experiences, 
good and bad, to bring to reality our best selves. It takes all that we have gone through to 
get where we are. 

According to William L. Banks, Black liberation theology supports the concept 
of prophetic preaching affecting attitudinal change toward transformation. Banks states 
that Black liberation theology began to take root during the time of slavery in America.” 
At that time, most Blacks accepted the slave brand of Christianity on face value. White 
missionaries persuaded Blacks that life on earth was insignificant because obedient 
servants of God could expect a reward in heaven after death. The white interpretation of 


Christianity effectively divested the slaves of any concern that they might have had about 


their freedom in the present. 
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Robert McAfee Brown in Liberation Theology: An Introductory Guide articulates 
three emphases of liberation theology, which cannot be separated. “The first emphasis is 
liberation from unjust social structures that destroy people. The structures may be 
political or economic or cultural; they may grow out of warped attitudes based on race, 
class, national, sex, or religious structures. The second emphasis is liberation from the 
power of fate, from the sense that one’s station in life is foreordained. The third emphasis 
is liberation from personal sin and guilt.”**All three of these emphases are a part of and 
essential to liberation theology. The focus of the project is more on the first emphasis of 
liberation from unjust social structures but the other two emphases are not excluded. 
Much of James Cone’s work lays the foundation for prophetic preaching as a means to 
liberate individuals from crisis. Cone states that as more Blacks began attending white 
Christian churches, restrictions in seating, communion services, and property ownership 
caused many Blacks to seek autonomy in their own congregations and ultimately, 
separate denominations.” By the mid-1700’s, Black slaves had begun meeting in private 
to worship since authentic worship with whites was impossible. There is historical 
evidence to conclude that these themes later developed by Black liberation theologians 
were present in these early slave meetings in at least a nascent form.” 


Emmanuel McCall notes the impact of an activism form of prophetic preaching to 


deliver people who found themselves in crisis. According to McCall, it was not long 
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before slave theology would give rise to Black activism.”’ There were many important 
figures who contributed to the cause of Black liberation throughout Black history. 
Among them were Nat Turner, Marcus Garvey, Howard Thurman, Martin Luther King 
Jr., and Albert Cleage. 

Eric C. Lincoln makes the argument that prophetic preaching must be relevant to 
truly liberate individuals from crisis. Lincoln states that Black liberation theology as 
expressed in the African American community seeks to find a way to make the gospel 
relevant to Black people who must struggle daily under the burden of white oppression.”® 
The question often posed to Black theologians is not one that is easily answered. “What if 
anything does the Christian gospel have to say to powerless Black men,” to use James 
Cone’s words, whose existence is “threatened on a daily basis by the insidious tentacles 
of white power?””” If the gospel has nothing to say to people as they confront the daily 
realities of life, it is a lifeless message. If Christianity is not real to Blacks, then they will 
reject it. 

According to Anthony T. Evans, prophetic preaching must also be real to 
facilitate one’s deliverance from crisis. Evans states that there are many reasons why 
Christianity has not been real to Blacks.!° To begin with, white Christianity emphasizes 


individualism, and divides the world into separate realms of the sacred and secular, 
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public and private. Such a view of the world is alien to African-American spirituality. 
The Christianity that was communicated to Blacks had as its primary focus life in the 
present world. In addition, Christianity is hopelessly associated with slavery and 
segregation in the minds of many African-Americans. 

Wilmore and Cone argue that an individual has come out of crisis when their 
ethics are consistently changed. According to Wilmore and Cone, there were also many 
reasons to believe that many African Americans previously rejected Christianity.'°' The 
historical presence of Islam in the African-American community was nurtured bya 
variety of forces, but one of its principle sources of strength was the sense that within 
many blacks a tremendous gap existed between what took place in the Church on 
Sunday, and how church people lived during the rest of the week.! Many converts to 
Islam were Christian, but they testified to seeing little coherence between the worship of 
the church, and the rough and tumble world of the streets the rest of the week,'™ 

According to Lincoln, James Cone is known as the father of Black liberation 
theology.’”* McCall reveals that James Cone was born in Fordyce, Arkansas in 1939 and 
grew up in the small town of Bearsden.‘ It was there that Cone experienced the life- 
affirming community of the Black Church alongside the soul-crushing reality of white 


racism. Through sermons, songs, and prayers that called on God’s concern for their well- 
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being, the Macedonia African Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church taught Cone how to 
deal with the contradictions of life and present a way to create meaning in a society not of 
his own making.'°° 

In response to criticism from other Black theologians, Cone began to make 
greater use of resources native to the African American Christian community for his 
theological work, including slave spirituals, the blues, and the writings of prominent 
African American thinkers like David Walker, Henry McNeal, and W. E. B. DuBois.!” 

Gayraud Wilmore prescribes a theology focused on liberation of people from 
crisis. Wilmore’s theology emphasizes black self-affirmation with the understanding that 
God wills Black people to be free, equal, and at peace.'™ According to Wilmore, Black 
theology should enable Blacks to stop victimizing each other, such as through Black-on- 
Black crime, or perpetuating the poor self-esteem engendered through several years of 
living in a racist society.’”’Black theology should be the method of analyzing the gospel’s 
concern with breaking the chains of oppression. Theory and practice should join hands to 
help counter oppression and injustice.’'° 

Cone refers to Black liberation theology as an attempt to teach people how to be 
both unapologetically Black and Christian at the same time.'!! Cone in his book, A Black 


Theology of Liberation, also develops Black theology as a system. Cone’s formulation is 
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that Christian theology is a theology of liberation— “a rational study of the being of God 
in the world in light of the existential situation of the oppressed community, relating the 
forces of liberation to the essence of the gospel, which is Jesus Christ.” Black 
consciousness and the Black experience of oppression orient Black liberation theology.''” 

According to Barbara Hagerty, Black liberation theology originated on July 31, 
1966, when 51 Black pastors bought a full-page ad in the New York Times and 
demanded a more aggressive approach to eradicating racism.'!? These pastors echoed the 
demands of the Black power movement, but the new crusade found its source of 


114 


inspiration in the Bible. ““ Anthony Pinn, who teaches philosophy and religion at Rice 


University in Houston states “God’s presence in the world is best depicted through God’s 


115 Dinn further states, “God is so intimately 


involvement in the struggle for justice. 
connected to the community that suffers that God becomes part of that community.”!!° 
Anthony Bradley points out that a clear definition of Black theology was first 
given formulation in 1969 by the National Committee of Black Church Men in the midst 
of the civil rights movement.'!” Black theology is a theology of liberation from crisis. It 


seeks to plumb the Black condition in light of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ, so that the 


Black community can see that the gospel is commensurate with the achievements of 
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Black humanity.'’® Black theology is a theology of blackness. It is the affirmation of 
Black humanity that emancipates Black people from white racism, thus providing 
authentic freedom for both white and Black people.'’” It affirms the humanity of white 
people in that it says No to the encroachment of white oppression.'*° The notion of 
blackness is not merely a reference to skin color, but rather it is a symbol of oppression 
that can be applied to all persons of color who have a history of oppression.'”! In his 
book, Black Theology and Black Power, Cone states, “Being Black in America has little 
to do with skin color. Being Black means that your heart, your soul, your mind, and your 
body are where the dispossessed are.”'” In 1977, Cone was quoted as saying, “I think the 
time has come for Black theologians and church people to move beyond a mere reaction 
to white racism in America and begin to extend our vision of a new socially constructed 
humanity in the whole inhabited world. Wilmore and Cone argue that humanity is whole, 
and cannot be isolated into racial and national groups.”!”* 

Dwight Hopkins, a professor at the University of Chicago Divinity School, says 
that Black liberation theology often portrays Jesus as a brown-skinned revolutionary. '~“ 
Hopkins cites the words of Mary in the Magnificat—also known as the Song of Mary—in 


which she says God intends to bring down the mighty and to raise the lowly. Hopkins 
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also notes that in the book of Matthew, Jesus says the path to heaven is to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, and visit the sick and the prisoners.!”° The central text for Black 
liberation theology can be found in chapter 4 of Luke’s gospel, where Jesus outlines the 
purpose of his ministry. 

Hopkins further states, “Jesus says my mission is to eradicate poverty and to bring 
about freedom and liberation for the oppressed.”!*° Most Christian pastors in America 
skip over that part of the Bible. Linda Thomas, who teaches at the Lutheran School of 
Theology in Chicago, says the whole point of it is to challenge the powerful and to raise 
questions for society to think about.'”’ 

Cone makes the line of argument with a force that cuts to the marrow of 
contemporary American Christianity: “Jesus had little toleration for the middle-or-upper- 
class religious snob whose attitude attempted to usurp the soverei gnty of God and destroy 
the dignity of the poor.”!** Cone further writes, “The Kingdom is not for the poor and not 
for the rich because the former has nothing to expect from the world while the latter’ s 
entire existence is grounded in his commitment to worldly things.'”? The poor man may 
expect everything from God, while the rich man may expect nothing because he refuses 


to free himself from his own pride. It is not that poverty is a pre-condition for entrance 
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into the Kingdom.'*° However, those who recognize their utter dependence on God, and 
wait on Him despite the fact that miserable absurdity of life is typically poor, according 


to Jesus.” When Black people hear this message, Cone insists, they discover a message 


131 


that resonates with their experience of life. °’ Their experience of struggling for liberation 


is the same as the struggle of Christ himself. Jesus, who was resurrected, is now alive and 
therefore, fighting for the very same things, working against the structures of injustice. !* 
The goal of Black liberation theology is freedom and justice. Lincoln explains 
that Black theologians turn to scripture as the sanction for their demand.'** The psalmist 
writes, “If God is going to see righteousness established in the land, he himself must be 


particularly active as the helper of the fatherless to deliver the needy when he crieth; and 
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the poor that hath no helper.”’”” Karl Barth, who was not Black—recognized the 
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legitimacy of this deman For this reason, Barth wrote, “in the relations and events in 


the life of His people, God always takes His stand unconditionally and passionately on 
this side alone: against the lofty and on behalf of those who are denied it and deprived of 
it.”’°° Barth believed that man brought the divine under his possession and under his own 


management. Barth’s ideology becomes a foundation for all liberation theology.’*” 
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Liberation theology then, seeks to wrestle God away from the oppressors and make Him 
to be what the Word of God describes Him to be, against oppressors and an unconditional 
liberator of oppressed peoples. 

Millard Erickson states that Black liberation theologians do not intend to allow 
the church —whether it is white or Black—to evade its responsibility.'** It “cannot say 
that the poor are in poverty because they will not work, or that they suffer because they 
are lazy. However, having come before God as nothing and being received by Him into 
His kingdom through grace, the Christian should know that he or she has been made 
righteous (justified) so that he or she can join God in the fight for justice.'*? Therefore, 
whoever fights for the poor, fights for God; whoever risks his or her life for the helpless 
and unwanted, risks their life for God.!*° 

Cone writes, “Authentic love is not help, not giving away Christmas baskets, but 
working for political, social, and economic justice, which always means a distribution of 
power.””'“' It is the kind of power which enables Blacks to fight their own battles and thus 
to keep their dignity.’ 

As part of his theological analysis, Cone argues for God’s own identification with 
blackness.’ “The Black theologian must reject any conception of God which stifles 


Black self-determination by picturing God as a God of all people. Either God is identified 
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with the oppressed to the point that their experience becomes God’s experience, or God is 
a God of racism.'** The blackness of God means that God has made the oppressed 
condition God’s own condition. This is the essence of the biblical revelation. By electing 
Israelite slaves as the people of God and by becoming the Oppressed One in Jesus Christ, 
the human race is made to understand that God is known where human beings experience 
humiliation and suffering.’ According to Cone, liberation is not an afterthought, but the 
very essence of divine activity.'*° 

Cone’s interpretation of Scripture is consistent with the concept of liberation from 
crisis. Having established that the Black experience is the governing principle in Cone’s 
interpretation of Scripture, it is important to note how this governing principle affects 
Cone’s view of specific doctrine.'*’ Cone views God from the stance of God’s 
deliverance of Israel from oppression under the Egyptians. Cone says that the consistent 
theme in Israelite prophecy is Yahweh’s concern for “the lack of social, economic, and 
political justice for those who are poor and unwanted in the society.'“8 Cone argues that it 
is the same God, who is working for the deliverance of oppressed blacks in twentieth- 
century America.'“? His belief is that because God is helping oppressed Blacks and has 


identified with them, God Himself is spoken of as Black. 
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Cone suggests that the doctrine of Jesus Christ is one of deliverance of people 
from crisis. On the doctrine of Jesus Christ, Cone’s intention is to stand in the 
Chalcedonian tradition in his understanding of Jesus Christ.'*° The Chalcedonian creed 
affirmed that Christ is truly God and truly man. Cone agrees, but adds that the role of 
Jesus as God-Incarnate was to liberate the oppressed.'*! In Theology by Cone, he is 
quoted as follows: “Jesus Christ is God Himself coming into the very depths of human 
existence for the sole purpose of striking off the chains of slavery, thereby freeing man 
from ungodly principalities and powers that hinder his relationship with God. 

In Cone’s view, sin is a condition of human existence in which man denies the 
essence of God’s liberating activity as revealed in Jesus Christ.'°? In this view, sin is 
anything that is contrary to the oppressed community or its liberation. 

Cone believes that the Black church has played an instrumental role in the 
religious and social life of Black America.'* Cone says that the Black church was the 
creation of a Black: people “whose daily existence was an encounter with the 
overwhelming and brutalizing reality of white power.'*°For the slaves, the Black church 
was the sole source of identity and the sense of community. The Black church became the 


only sphere of Black experience that was free of white power.'”° 
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Cone further argues the idea of people coming out of crisis as a present and future 
reality. According to the doctrine of eschatology, Cone rejects the idea that Christianity is 
primarily concerned with life in the next world.'*’ Cone states that if eschatology means 
that one believes that God is totally uninvolved in the suffering of man because he is 
preparing them for another world, then Black theology is not eschatological. '°8 Black 
theology, according to Cone, has hope for this life. Cone’s definitions of revolution and 
violence are quite radical. '*? Cone defines liberation as the “any means of emancipation 
that Black people deemed necessary.” This definition would seem to allow for the use of 
violence.’ 

Roberts suggest that the individuals must take action beyond liberation from 
crisis. DeOtis Roberts argues that a biblical theology of liberation must include an 
emphasis on reconciliation among men, without which the theology ceases to be 
Christian.'*' Black liberation theologian DeOtis Roberts insists that Black theology must 
speak of reconciliation that brings Black men together and of reconciliation that brings 
Black and white men together.’ Roberts says that it is his true belief that true freedom 


overcomes estrangement and heals the brokenness between people. However, Roberts 
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argues that reconciliation can take place only between equals. The concept cannot exist 
with a situation of Whites over Blacks.’ 

The idea of liberation theology and the Black church raises an important question 
to be considered.’ How influential has black liberation theology been in the life of the 
Black church in America? C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya completed a ten- 
year statistical study of the black church in America.’ Younger and more educated 
pastors responded as being more influenced by black liberation theology than older and 
less educated pastors. The study also noted that higher education levels among 
denominations such as the African American Episcopal Church were more involved in 
the Black liberation movement.'® This study also suggests that the Black liberation 
movement has not as readily affected lower-class individuals. 

Based on their nationwide field experience, Lincoln and Mamiya have observed 
that the majority of black clergy are educated as apprentices—learning on the job under 
the direction of senior clergy.'*’ What little academic education that clergy receive is 
usually at the Bible school level. Most of the reading is denominationally oriented. It is 


this local level of clergy education; Lincoln and Mamiya suggest that new Back 


liberation theology has thus far failed to penetrate.’ 
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Lincoln and Mamiya make the following warning: “Unless the movement of 
Black liberation theology reaches beyond its present location among the intellectual elite 
and gives more attention to a mass education of clergy and laity in the churches, the 
movement will continue to have minimal influence among its key constituencies.”!© 

Skinner makes the argument that people come out of crisis with an assurance of 
the power of God. Skinner states that Black people expect the preacher to reassure them 
of God’s power, not to question or doubt it.'”° The Black church expects the pastor to 
help with joblessness, poverty, and discrimination by transforming their despair into 
hope. Black theology needs to provide the content and method of changing the social, 
economic, and political obstacles for Blacks.’”’ The Black church needs a practical 
theology that can help liberate it from social, political, and economic oppression. !” 

In John Jasper’s characteristic hermeneutic, LaRue indicates that God acts 
mightily as liberator and defender.’ LaRue deals with the domain of the “care of the 
soul” by reiterating Alexander Crummell’s hermeneutic of a God who acts mightily. '” 
Within Crummell’s reference, LaRue notes that history moves under the power of God 


with purpose and design.'’° God is sovereign over all nations of the earth and that 
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whatever a nation becomes, both corporately and individually, depends upon its character 
and obedience to almighty God.'”° 

Jesus Christ emphasizes the idea of liberation in the New Testament. In Luke 
4:18-19, Jesus clearly sounded the note of liberation for oppressed persons. His emphasis 
was not just a spiritual liberation but also included liberation from physical oppression. '”” 
The God of the Hebrews and the God of Jesus was and is a liberating God who is active 
in the world to set the enslaved and captives free. God takes upon God’s self the 
condition of oppression. The human situation of physical and spiritual bondage became 
God’s plight with God’s people. “The search for Black identity is the search for God, 
because God’s identity is revealed in the Black struggle for freedom.”'”® Human freedom 
and identity belong together. Persons of faith are free inwardly and sincerely committed 
to God. Freedom is the inevitable yearning. 

“Men belong to God, and no man who is in bondage to another is free to answer 
God if he must first answer to some other man claiming to be his master.”!”? Freedom is 
essential for human dignity. A person is defined by his or her commitments; but, without 
freedom, commitments are shallow or cannot be realized. 

C. Eric Lincoln implied that the reality of Black theology did not begin with 
James H. Cone. “Black theology began with the first sermon preached by a Black slave to 
his brothers and sisters huddled together in some plantation swamp or forest. ... it was 
even then a theology of liberation because it questioned the established contention that 
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God willed the desecration of the human spirit by reducing a man to a thing.”"*? Black 
theology helped to shape an identity of positiveness and empowerment for African 
Americans throughout their history in America. When the broader society labeled 
blackness as ugly, Black theology declared that blackness was beautiful because God is 
the creator. 

Black theology takes the suffering of the oppressed seriously. Suffering is 
embraced with the hope of liberation. In the spirit of Black theology, the African 
American Church has been prophetic in calling the status quo into question. The African 
American church offers understanding to the struggles of the African American male and 
the hopeful message of empowerment. The positive message of liberating hope 
empowers, encourages, and enables males to be positive and productive members of the 
African American church community. Black theology affirms, “to know God is to know 
God’s work of liberation on behalf of the oppressed.”!*! 

Knowledge of God is reflected in one’s life and activities inspired by God. A 
person’s love and knowledge of God provides identity and influences behavior. Faith in 
God is bigger than the struggles and difficulties faced. The African American Church is 
the custodian of hope for African Americans. African American males are empowered by 
Black theology through the African American church. The church provides for these 
males, empowerment, and purpose often denied by the broader culture. In Soul Theology, 
religion and belief systems are acknowledged for having great importance. “Among 
oppressed people and all others under major stress, belief systems give healing and 


empowering support to psychic and spiritual survival. The belief system of Black culture 
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has been doing just this task.”"®? African Americans in general and African American 
males in particular owe their survival and positiveness to their faith and/or the church. 
The invitation and opportunity to share in the ministry of the church says to African 
American males that they are needed, loved, and appreciated. 

The church is not a building. The church is the people of God. When the church is 
reduced to just being a building, the church loses its mission, focus, and purpose. The 
church is a community of faith in Jesus Christ. The faith of these believers has a purpose 
in Jesus, the Christ. The mission of this community of believers is to live out being 
Christ’s agents in setting persons free from sin, oppression, and physical bondage. The 
church is spirit-filled, spirit-empowered, and spirit-led. The church is not a selfish 
community. The church is God’s community. For African Americans the church cannot 
neglect being the liberating agent. 

J. DeOtis Roberts emphasizes the idea of family for the African American church. 
“The Black church, as a social and religious body, has served as a kind of ‘extended 
family’ for Blacks. In a real sense, then, thousands of Blacks who have never known real 
family life have discovered the meaning of real kinship in the Black church.”!® 
Historically, family life was either denied or limited severely for African Americans. 
Family is the social unit where a person is loved, respected, appreciated, valued, 
recognized, and supported. The African American church is the family. It provided all of 
the missing family elements. Church is about relationships, fatherhood, motherhood, 


brotherhood and sisterhood. Church relationships are often stronger than biological 
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relationships because church relationships are undergirded by a common faith along with 
deep friendship with each other. 

E. Franklin Frazier in The Negro Church in America describes the loss of family 
life. The enslavement of the Negro not only destroyed the traditional African system of 
kinship and other forms of organized social life but it made insecure and precarious the 
most elementary form of social life which tended to sprout anew, so to speak, on 
American soil—the family. There was, or course, no legal marriage and the relation of 
the husband and father to his wife and children was a temporary relationship dependent 
upon the will of the white masters and the exigencies of the plantation regime,”!*4 

The African American church was forced to form a system of kinship and family 
to fill the void of a lack of family life. These family relationships were and are essential 
to a person’s well being. The church for African Americans had to and continues to 
attend to family support systems and issues that the white church never had to focus 
upon. For African Americans, the church was not just a home away from home. The 
church was and is home. It provides warmth, love, support, and real kinship. The African 
American church lives into the idea that God is a mother for the motherless and a father 
for the fatherless. The church literally lives into the reality that it will provide real kinship 
even when that kinship has been denied or loss. The church seeks to be a real family of 
faith and kinship. Human beings belong to God. God will use the church or other means 
to meet the needs of God’s people. Black Theology declares that God is interested in the 
liberation of people held in bondage. African American males need a sense of kinship 
and family in a society where they are viewed negatively and are stereotyped as lazy, 


1846 Franklin Frazier, The Negro Church in America (New York: NY: Schocken Books, 1974), 
13. 
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worthless, irresponsible, and the very scum of America. The church declares to African 
American males that they do count and that they are members of a family that cares for 
them. They are encouraged to be all they can be in the Body of Christ. The identity of 
African American males is appreciated above and beyond the negative stereotypes. It is 
liberating to be appreciated and acknowledged as a person of sacred worth when the 
broader society has sentenced African American males to a destiny of insignificant 
person status. To be able to say we are family is to say I am important. | am more than 
what others say or will. Iam God’s child. Everybody is unique, special, and blessed in 
the family of God. 

J. DeOtis Roberts recognizes the importance of the significance of the church 
being a family. “The church as a good family is a fellowship in which every member is 
somebody. It has always been a place where Blacks who have been nobodies through the 
week have affirmed their dignity as persons. Among members of the body of Christ there 
is to be togetherness, belongingness, but the dignity of selfhood is to be respected and 
cultivated.”'®° Roberts further points out that out of this climate of love and appreciation, 
leaders are developed. Along with leaders produced, persons who have done extremely 
well in secular vocations have been nurtured and supported by the Black church.'®° The 
African American church has been the community of faith, the family of hope and the 
inspirer of dreams for a people who have been denied or robbed of positive identity. The 
African American church exemplifies the idea that people become what they are taught, 
dream and are committed to. The blessedness and success of the African American 
church cannot be limited to the institutional aspects of the church. A more realistic 


"Roberts, Black Religion, Black Theology, 81. 
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assessment of the importance of the church has to be seen in what happens in the lives of 
African Americans. 

African Americans have been inspired by the Christian faith as the church has 
provided an outlet where their faith can be lived and shared. “Existentially, this Black 
Christian outlook informed how African Americans understood themselves, others and 
the world around them. The personal experiences of conversion enabled otherwise 
degraded individuals to see themselves as worthwhile and precious in God’s sight. This 
sense of self-worth was fortified by the religious rhetoric’s used in the construction of a 
communal identity. African Americans, through biblical analogy, came to see themselves 
as the children of God, linking as it were the freedom of the Israelites with their own 
eventual liberation.”'®” Conversion was personal and communal for African Americans. 
It was individual and shared experiences. Self-worth had deeper and more intense 
meaning in a community of love, support, kinship, and encouragement. Self-worth in and 
of itself is liberation when viewed against the background of slavery, racism, insult, and 
degradation. 

“The ‘Black church’ (whether the invisible institution of the south or the Black 
churches and denomination of the North) was the principle site of public engagement for 
African Americans. Here Black individuals could participate directly in deliberation 
about their circumstances with public humiliation from white Americans. The church also 
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housed numerous activities from schools to social functions. The African American 


church was the only institution and place where African Americans were free enough to 


'87Cornel West and Eddie S. Glaude, Jr. African American Religious Thought: An Anthology 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2003), xxi. 
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discuss and share their real feelings about their own situation and their yearning for 
freedom. The church was the only place where African Americans could be who they 
really were and call into question racial inconsistencies and the white status quo. Black 
liberation theology could take place in the freedom provided within the African American 
church. The church had to take seriously the suffering and oppression of African 
Americans. Black liberation theology declares that suffering and oppression cannot be 
neglected or ignored. 

Dwight N. Hopkins makes a key point in regard to the inner aspect of Black 
theology. “... a liberation movement needs to free Black minds from self-hate and 
subordination to white power.”'® The church is essential in helping to set African 
Americans free internally empowering them to be positive in external actions. Black 
liberation theology is centered in God’s desire for human freedom. “God becomes 
everything that the people need in order to sustain their lives with dignity. God is the One 
that the people can tell all about their troubles.”!”° Every aspect of a person or people’s 
relationship with God is liberating because God is a God of liberation. People cannot 
worship, pray; sing or fellowship with God without being involved and set free by God’s 
liberating activity in the world. 

Liberation theology is positive for the oppressed and the oppressors. “This 
struggle for ‘full humanity’ both demonstrate and restores human dignity, not only for the 


oppressed but also for the oppressor, whose humanity is diminished by participation in 


Dwight Hopkins, Introducing Black Theology of Liberation (Mary Knoll, NY: Orbis Books 
2008), 5. 
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and collusion with domination.”!?! God’s liberation makes the lives of all of God’s 
children more God-like and suitable to live in community. 

J. DeOtis Roberts wrote in The Prophethood of Black Believers, “It is time for all 
Black people to become concerned and get involved. We must seek to preserve our 
communal life. Rugged individualism is not a luxury we can afford. Thus, the ‘haves’ 
must reach out to the ‘have-nots’. ... We need to close the ranks and seek what we can do 
to lift the underclass from self-destruction and total ruin. We must not have our success at 


1°? The church has the responsibility to call into question selfish 


their expense. 
. individualism and the destructive division that it leads to. Unity among the faithful of the 
church should not be sacrificed to satisfy egotistical desires which will leave us. lonely 
and alone. African American church members are responsible to bless and be a blessing 
to those in need. “Black churches cannot afford to be ‘class’ churches. The spirit of the 
early church of Acts should be manifest in our midst. Black churches need to be sharing 


and caring fellowships.”'”* The African American church must continue to be an agent of 


liberation in service to the God of Liberation. 


'!Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to Theology (New York, NY: Morehouse 
Publishing, 2002), 134. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
METHODOLOGY 


In this chapter, the writer seeks to delineate the process of problem solving in 
order to stimulate interest, growth, vitality, and sustainability in the men’s ministry at 
First Baptist Church, Richmond Virginia. One of the systemic issues and problematic 
concerns found in the writer’s context is that a congregation with well over 4,000 
members as meager support from men in the various ministries of the church. Therefore, 
this model seeks to determine how to address the lack of male involvement and 
leadership in the church and help men to fulfill their role as spiritual leaders in the church 
and community. This leadership model will enhance the ministry’s overall vitality and 
ultimately lead to life transformation. This model will consist of a holistic approach in the 
areas of committed discipleship, responsible stewardship, and contagious fellowship. 

The writer’s hypothesis is that if men are empowered through sound biblical 
teaching, preaching and authentic nurture and care about their personhood, they will 
become connected to the church and will emerge to impact their local church and 
community. The proposed model will consist of a sermon series, Bible study, and men’s 
retreat designed to deepen men’s personal relationship with Christ and increase 
involvement within the community. The project’s effectiveness will be tested using the 
methodological triangulation method of data analysis. The data retrieved for data analysis 


will be based on the number of men involved in the key events, pre and post test 
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questionnaires, and specific measures related to the core group of men such as the level 


of stewardship increase and leadership involvement. 
Sermon Series 


The sermon series will consist of four sermons preached by the writer. These 
sermons will seek to address the presuppositions and stereotypical reasons that men in 
general and African American men specifically find it difficult to participate fully in the 
life of the church. The sermons will also demonstrate what happens when men are 
empowered by the power of God and the Holy Spirit; things get done. For this series, the 
writer will concentrate his efforts on the rebuilding of the wall in Jerusalem from the Old 
Testament book of Nehemiah and the feeding of the 5,000 from the New Testament book 
of John. 

In each sermon, the writer will be urging the men present to see themselves in the 
biblical narrative and to imagine how different their lives would be if they would only 
allow God and the Holy Spirit to use them in powerful ways. 

The context associates at the beginning of each worship experience will distribute 
a brief questionnaire. The context associates will explain the reason for the questionnaire 
and make sure that the project participants are clear about how to complete them. At the 
conclusion of the worship experience, the context associates will collect the sermon 
questionnaires and prepare them for data tabulation. Probable questions for the sermon 
series are (1) What is your sense that God has made provisions for men to lead, guide, 
direct and protect God’s chosen people; (2) How important is it for men to assume 
leadership roles in the work of the Kingdom; (3) Can you see yourself being empowered 


by God to assume greater leadership roles in the life of First Baptist of South Richmond; 
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in what ways; (4) How has this sermon inspired your or made you interested in giving 
more time to the ministries of the church; (5) As a result of this sermon, are there any 

gifts or talents you have that can be used in the life of the church, if so, what gifts are 

talents do you have and are willing to share. 

The context associates in collaboration with the writer will seek to find common 
responses for each question as well as comments that speak to the essence of the sermon 
text that was presented. This process will be replicate for each sermon in the series. At 
the conclusion of the sermon series and after careful analysis of the questionnaire, 
inferences and conclusions will be drawn regarding the overall temperament of the 


project participants. 
Bible Study Series 


The Bible study series will occur prior to the preaching of each sermon in the 
sermon series and will be used as a launching pad for being able to engage the sermon 
message. Often times, because of a lack of familiarization of the biblical text, persons in 
the pew do not make the connection of the sermon, the scripture, and how they both 
apply to their lives. During the Bible study series, the context associates; the lead pastor 
and the writer will work to lay a foundation of understanding using various exegetical 
tools and illustrations. During this time of preparation, care will be given to encourage 
the program participants to share their thoughts and feelings regarding the material being 
presented. 

The writer sees this pedagogical method being successful in drawing the men into 
a discussion much like what happens in barber shops, clubs and sporting events. This 


approach is critical in getting the men to talk about a subject from a hermeneutical 
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perspective rather than from a biblical perspective. It is believed that if the men who 
participate in this project move past their fears and shortcomings about the Bible, they 
will realize how user-friendly and how applicable the Bible is to the things they 
experience on a daily basis. This process should empower, inspire, and prepare the men 
for the sermon that will follow. 

During the Bible study, context associate will serve as recorders and tellers by 
writing down on newsprint, some of the various responses to the questions posed as the 
lesson is presented. The newsprint will be identified by general heading such as, (1) How 
did it make you feel; (2) Where does this occur in your life; (3) What would you have 
done; (4) Would it be difficult for you to help; and (5) Has this lesson been helpful. 

At the end of each lesson, the context associates along with the writer will take 
the information from the newsprint and began to group the answers seeking to ascertain 
any common threads that emerge as a result of the lesson. This process will be replicate 
for each Bible study during the series. It is hoped that the lessons will prepare the 
participants to fully engage the upcoming sermon and also began to feel comfortable in 


being an active participant in an aspect of church life. 
Men’s Empowerment Workshop 


A men’s empowerment workshop will also be conducted. The pedagogy for the 
workshop is based on getting the program participants to participate in a frank discussion 
on the myths and stereotypes that confront African American men and church. This 
workshop will be conducted similar to the Bible study; however, the goal of the 
workshop is to ascertain critical information that will compel men to become more 


actively involved in the life of the church. Typical questions for the workshop will be (1) 
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What keeps you from coming to church; (2) What does the church need to do to draw you 
in; (3) What would you like to see the church get involved in; (4) Have you had a bad 
experience from the church, if so, explain; and (5) What can the church do for you. 

The context associates will again serve as tellers and monitors to record the 
answers from the program participants on newsprint. At the end of the workshop, the 
context associates along with the write will analyze the answers seeking information that 


will assist the church in making adjustments in its ministry profile to attract more men. 
Pre and Post Test Questionnaire 


Prior to anything taking place in this project model, the context associates will 
gather with the writer and the program participants for prayer and brief discussion about 
the entire process they are getting involved in. Once all clarifying questions have been 
answered from the program participants, the context associates will administer a pre-test 
designed to ascertain the level of awareness, knowledge and other pertinent data toward 
increasing men’s participation in the life of the church. At the conclusion of all processes, 
the participants will be given a post-test which will consist of identical question asked on 
the pre-test. A variance analysis of the pre and posttest will assist in determining the 


overall temperament of the participants. 
Methodological Triangulation 


Methodological triangulation involves the use of multiple qualitative and/or 
quantitative methods to study the program. If the conclusions from each of the methods 
are the same, then validity is established. The writer and the context associates will 


analyze the data from the sermon series, the Bible study series, the men’s workshop and 
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the pre and post test questionnaires seeking commonality from among them. If the 
findings from all of the methods draw the same or similar conclusions, then validity in 


the finding has been established. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Research indicates that most congregational ministries are appealing to women 
and often shun the masculine proclivities of the average man. As a result of this reality, 
women do most of the work of the church; which accounts for the large number of men 
absent from the pews. Other research indicates that the absence of men is a direct result 
of negative stereotypes from the pulpit and the lack of administrative and financial 
procedures that are transparent and clear of suspect. 

It is also documented by various research sources that men need different kinds of 
ministry activities that meet their relevant needs and provide a sense of masculinity. In 
addition to meeting a sense of masculinity, men also need ministries that are open ended, 
allowing for easy entrance and departure based on their external workload and 
responsibilities. A few recommendations for men ministry have been: 


A. Combine recreation with ministry. Coach, assist, or help 
coordinate a sports ministry. 


B. Consider maintenance ministries. Add their names to a roster 
of handymen listing their unique abilities (carpentry, plumbing, 
etc.) They can even agree to be on-call with a stipulation that 
serving will be as time permits. 


C. Work at home. Power Point design, web site design, graphic 


art, desktop publishing, tape duplication and editing, are just a 
few things that can be done at home. 
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D. Capitalize on technical skills. Computer systems specialists and 
budding sound techs are a great choice for this. Churches are 
often in need of these services at no charge. 


E. Minister in the workplace. Lead Bible studies or devotionals in 
the workplace, before or after work or during the lunch hour. 


F. Tap into hobbies. Wood crafting, photography, and 
videography is just a few useful hobbies that churches may 


benefit from. 


G. Ham it up. Those with a natural flair for being upfront can 
volunteer for skits and dramas and have fun doing it! 


It is from this perspective that this ministry project gained its life. From the very 
beginning, the writer’s experience has been low ministry participation by the men of the 
church. Due to the documentable low participation by men, the writer sought to develop a 


process that would encourage men to grow in their participation in the life of the church. 
Professional Associates 


Professional Associates were used to assist the writer in developing a project that 
was academically strong and theologically credible. They were relied upon by the writer 
to critique scholarship and academic rigor, assist in developing the project methodology, 
making assessments regarding the reliability of the data retrieval instruments used and to 
act as a sounding board for the overall project as it took shape. The professional 
associates provided a sense of assurance for the writer allowing him to proceed with 
confidence and tenacity. When it appeared the project participants were not moving in a 
forward direction, the Professional Associates were there to support his work and the 


process holistically. 
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Context Associates 


The Context Associates were assigned the task of keeping the project before the 
congregation, specifically the men. These were the persons who implemented the project 
model by preparing for each Sermon, Bible study, and Workshop. These person made 
copies, prepared the rooms for presentation, ensured participation at each session and 
passed out and collected the response sheets after each session. The Context Associates 
were also instrumental in the data retrieval and analysis process by providing 
spreadsheets, help in analyzing the data and determining if the participants understood 
the project model in order to actively participate in the process. They were responsible 
for moving the project forward in accordance with the project timeline and to make sure 
that the program participants were present at each activity. They were the persons who 
worked to ensure each program participant was actively engaging the subject matter 


being discussed on every level. 
The Process 


The nature of this project was to find ways for the men of First Baptist Church of 
South Richmond, Virginia to become more actively involved in the life of the church. 

The hypothesis for this project is that if men are empowered, they will impact 
their local church and community. The church and community will benefit from this 
model of ministry because of the radical commitment of men to being spiritual leaders. 

The project was developed in a threefold manner. There was a sermon series, a 
Bible study series, and a men’s workshop. From this process data was extrapolated by the 


context associates and analyzed. Data triangulation was applied to the project to ensure 
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that the results from each area of query fairly and reasonably represented the sentiments 
of the project participants. The results of the project model indicates that the men of First 
Baptist Church of South Richmond were energized and determined to make a difference 
in the life of their church as well as work to increase male participation in the various 


ministry areas that present themselves. 


The Results 
Sermon Series 
The sermon series was preached over a period of four weeks. The series was 
designed to allow the congregation generally and the men specifically to grow spiritually. 
It allowed participants to examine their presuppositions regarding why the come or do 
not come to church on a consistent basis. Below is a recap of the pre and post-test results. 


1. What is your sense that God has made provisions for men to lead, guide, direct and 
protect God’s chosen people. 


SD D N A SA 
Pre Test 0% 14% 21% 57% 0% 
Post Test 0% 0% 14% 26% 60% 


According to this question, there was significant growth from pre to post test. 
While there was significant affirmation to the question during the pre test; the was 
significant change of those who moved from agreeing to strongly agreeing. It is also 
significant to note that after the sermon series was completed, 14% of those who 


responded moved from disagreeing to the affirmative. 


2. How important is it for men to assume leadership roles in the work of the Kingdom? 


SD D N A SA 
Pre Test 0% 14% 14% 58% 14% 
Post Test 0% 0% 0% 40% 60% 
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This question suggests that after the sermon series, significant numbers of 
respondents changed their positions from either disagreeing or neutral to being either 
agreeing or strongly agreeing. This suggests that the congregation sees the need for men 
to become actively involved in the life of the church. 


3. Can you see yourself being empowered by God to assume greater leadership roles in 
the life of First Baptist of South Richmond? 


SD D N A SA 
Pre Test 0% 21% 19% 52% 8% 
Post Test 0% 0% 8% 50% 42% 


According to the responses in this question, a significant number of responders to 
assume greater leadership roles in the life of the church. Once the sermon series was 
over, over 90% of the responders believed that they could be used by God to assume 
leadership in the life of their church. 


4. How do you think a sermon will inspire you or make you interested in giving more 
time to the ministries of the church? 


SD D N A SA 
Pre Test 0% 33% 11% 47% 9% 
Post Test 0% 0% 0% 70% 30% 


The responses to question four shows that prior to the sermon series nearly 44% 
either disagreed or were neutral to believing that the sermon series would compel them to 
become more interested in giving of their time in the life of the church. After the sermon 
series 100% of the responses showed that the sermon series triggered something within 


them to be interested in giving more time to the ministries of the church. 
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5. Do you have any gifts or talents that can be used in the life of the church from 
preached sermons? 


SD D N A SA 
Pre: Test 0% 33% 11% 47% 9% 
Post Test 0% 0% 0% 92% 28% 


This was an important question that deals with spiritual awareness and known 
giftedness for serving God. According to the results of the pre test, there were an equal 
number of persons who knew or did not know if their had gifts and talents that could be 
used in the life of the church. After the sermon series, 100% of the responders recognized 


at least one gift or talent they had that could be used in kingdom building. 


Bible Study Series 


Similar to the sermon series, the Bible study series was delivered in an effort to 
provide education that would lead to the transformation for the membership generally and 
the men of the church specifically. The significant difference between the sermon series 
and the Bible studies series was the nature of the interaction. With the sermon series, no 
questions could be raised during the preaching moment. However, there is always time 
after worship to allow persons who have questions to raise them in hopes of a satisfying 
response. In the case of the Bible study, asking questions is a critical part of the learning 
process. According to the responses from the Bible study to the sermon series, it appears 
that increased learning occurs as participants are allowed to ask questions in the context 
of the lessons yielding a greater level of awareness and knowledge. Below are the results 


from the Bible study series. 
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1. Did past and present Bible studies make you feel whole? 


SD D N A SA 
Pre Test 0% 14% 33% 42% 11% 
Post Test 3% 3% 11% 17% 66% 


Prior to the Bible study series, equal numbers of responders believed that biblical 
education made them feel whole. When the series was completed there was nearly at 20% 
increase in the number of those who believed the Bible study lessons made them feel 
whole. Similar results occurred with the sermon series, which indicates that after sound 


biblical preaching and teaching, lives are improved. 


2. Did Bible studies in the past and present impact your life? 


SD D N A SA 
Pre Test 0% 9% 21% 34% 36% 
Post Test 0% 0% 9% 21% 70% 


Fundamental spiritual growth is necessary in the life of the church. This question 
indicates that prior to the pre test very few persons believed that studying the Bible 
impacted their lives in positive ways. After the series was completed, a significant 
increase occurred. Those who disagreed moved to affirmation and the number of those 


who were neutral moved down by 11%. 


3. Would you have done things differently during past and present Bible studies? 


SD D N A SA 
Pre Test 0% 8% 65% 22% 5% 
Post Test 2% 25% 18% 25% 30% 


This question was raised to determine if the Bible altered you lifestyle in positive 
or affirming ways. Prior to the Bible study 65% of the responders were neutral based on 


this question and 8% said the Bible had nothing to do with their decision-making. After 
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the Bible study, more people agreed that the Bible altered their life choices by 25% while 
the number of those who disagreed increased also by 20%. This would indicate a lack of 
biblical understanding in the life of the congregation and the need for more stringent 


biblical education on a regular basis for this congregation. 


4. Was it difficult to participate in past and present Bible studies? 


SD D N A SA 
Pre Test 14% 47% 16% 23% 0% 
Post Test 48% 31% 0% 15% 6% 


This question was raised to determine how user friendly and easily persons could 
enter the Bible teaching process and actively engage the material being presented. Prior 
to the series, significant numbers of responders agreed with the question and that number 
was increased after the series was complete. This would suggest that in this particular 
congregation, engaging in Bible study at any point during the church year is not an 
imposition. This also suggests that while not many people regularly attend Bible study, 


when desired, getting involved would not be a problem. The process is very fluid. 


5. Were Bible studies in the past and present helpful? 


SD D N A SA 
Pre Test 0% 21% 7% 26% 46% 
Post Test 0% 0% 5% 15% 80% 


This question was given to assess the value of Bible study in the life of the 
respondents. According to the responses, over 75% of the responders agreed that bible 
study was helpful both in the past and currently. After the Bible study series, that number 


increased by 15%to almost 90% believed that Bible study is helpful in their lives. 
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Men’s Retreat 


1. Do you feel there is anything that keeps you from attending church? 


SD D N A SA 
Pre Test 0% 08% 0% 42% 50% 
Post Test 71% 14% 0% 15% 0% 


According to the research data, nearly 90 percent of the responders would agree 
that there is something that caused people to avoid church. After the post-test, a strong 
shift occurred and members reconciled with the notion that nothing can separate them 


from the Love of God found in Christ Jesus. 


2. Do you feel the church need to do something to draw you in? 


SD D N A SA 
Pre Test 0% 8% 0% 66% 26% 
Post Test 50% 35% 0% 15% 0% 


More responders felt the church needed to do something to draw members in prior 
to the post-test. After the retreat, there was much stronger affirmation that people did not 
need anyone or thing to encourage them to attend worship services. 


3. Do you feel the church should get more involved in activities related to the men’s 
ministry? 


SD D N A SA 
Pre Test 0% 28% 42% 28% 2% 
Post Test 0% 0% 0% 50% 50% 


Responses to this question in the pre test indicate why men are absent from the 
life of the church; apathy on the part of the congregation. However, after the men’s 
retreat concluded, it was clear that those who responded became aware of the importance 


of the church’s role in attracting and maintain men in the life of the church. 
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4, Have you had a bad experience from the church? 


SD D N A SA 
Pre Test 0% 0% 8% 78% 14% 
Post Test 0% 15% 15% 70% 0% 


This was a very revealing question. From the responses, men seem to have bad 
experiences from church, which experts say is one of the primary reasons they are absent. 
This would indicate that the church as to do a better job of not only attracting men, but 
showing hospitality, nurture and empowerment to men when they come by providing 
various venues where they can become rooted and integrated into the life of the church 
and feel a sense of ownership. Without a sense of ownership and genuine hospitality, men 
like children are acutely aware of pretension and disingenuousness. It is the writer’ s 
experience that one bad experience is enough to keep men away from the church for a 


lifetime. 


5. Do you feel there is anything the church can do for you? 


SD D N A SA 
Pre Test 8% 46% 46% 0% 0% 
Post Test 0% 0% 0% 29% 1% 


The responses from the pre test also confirms that men who attend church are not 
very adept at understanding the value and purposes of the church as an agent of change 
and transformation. Prior to the retreat, men either did not believe the church could do 
anything for them or were neutral (did not know what the church could do). The retreat 
gave the church the opportunity to enlighten the men to the plethora of opportunities in 
store for men as they integrate in the fabric of the church structure. The post-test revealed 


that men became aware of opportunities that the church could add value to their lives. 
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Data Triangulation 


After analyzing the result of the sermon series, the Bible study series, and the 
men’s retreat (workshop) the context associates along with the writer conducted data 
triangulation on the entire process to validate the project presuppositions. The results 
from the data triangulation indicate that the church has a significant responsibility in 
reclaiming men in the life of the church. The triangulation method revealed that men 
seemed ostracized from the life of the church based on the types of ministries, the way 
worship is conduct, and how the church is structured at the local level and due to the 
rigidity of the requirements to be welcomed into the core of the church’s system of 
leadership and governance. 

Using data triangulation, a separate context associate analyzed the results from the 
sermon series, the Bible study series and the men’ retreat. The assessment from the 
sermon series indicated that the church must provide avenues for men to reconnect to the 
body of Christ. It was shown based on the data that participants believed that God 
‘equipped, empowered, and prepared men to serve in the life of the church. The data also 
revealed that participants were compelled by the sermons to recommit themselves to 
being active in the life of the church. 

The results from the Bible study revealed that there was a significant increase in 
the level of directed learning toward what God calls men to do in the life of the church. It 
was interesting to note that while participants indicated that they attended Bible study, 
rarely were they able to make the connection with the lesson being taught and the life 


lived by the participant. After the Bible study series was completed, increased numbers of 
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participants were able to see themselves in the text and see themselves making different 
decisions in life as a result of what was taught. This was consistent with the sermon series 
as men were compelled to move forward and serve the congregation. 

The men’s workshop was analyzed and significant changes in attitudes of those 
present occurred. It was clear based on the results of the data that the men admitted 
having no valid reason for attending and serving in the life of the church. It was also clear 
by the results of the data that men began to realize that the church has a lot to offer them 
and that by serving the church; they also made greater positive choice in their lives. 

The triangulation method indicated that more education is necessary to 
systematically breakdown-antiquated systems that marginalized men at the expense of 
keeping the church a place of quiet solitude. The sermon series and the Bible study dealt 
with well defined biblical texts and issues that relate to men’s involvement in the life of 
the church. The revelation from the responses was that what is represented in the Bible is 
not represented in the life of the church. Therefore, men leave believing that what is 
preached and taught is a ploy to keep men away rather than welcome them into the body 
of Christ. 

Of the three ways that data was collected, the men’s retreat was the most dynamic 
and revealing of true feelings of men. In the retreat, the men were able to engage in 
candid conversation and share raw feeling regarding what it means to be a child of God 
who happens to be a man and also what it means to be actively involved in the church. It 
was also indicated that negative stereotypes could be eradicated when more men are 


allowed to be involved in positions of power with the pastor and not for the pastor. 
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Overall, the data analysis indicated that when the church began to move beyond 
negative images and become genuinely welcoming of men in all areas of church life, men 
who attend would be willing to invite more men to fellowship and become integrated into 
the total life of the church. 

As a result of the fieldwork, and because of the motivation and learning of the 
participants, over 15 male ministries have emerged in the life of First Baptist Church, 
South Richmond, Virginia. There has been an increased overall church participation in 
ministry and men have been highly visible making a difference in the church and the 


community. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


The ministry project of the writer has been a very long and difficult process. It has 
been filled with mixed emotions, heartbreak, disappointment, and finally triumph. Like 
the spiritual journey of the writer, God found a way to allow the writer to succeed in the 
midst of trouble and turbulence. As a maturing child and later young man, the writer 
found himself being displaced and separated from family to a place of safety in order that 
God’s will for his life might be secured and realized. In like fashion, during this process, 
the writer was displaced and moved to a cohort group where he could complete this 
process. He continues to thank God for showing grace and mercy and for showing favor 
on his life during this process. 

Although the writer found difficult moments along the journey of completion, he 
was mindful of his gift of administration and his ultimate desire to please God. He 
believes that in pleasing God, God provides all that is needed in life. The culmination of 
earning the Doctor of Ministry degree is a testimony of the writer’s unquenchable desire 
to be equipped to serve God’s people with excellence. 

The writer will forever be grateful for the experiences gleaned from this process. 
In a way, it was providential that his journey be one of several stops and layovers. 


Without stops and layovers, he may have neglected the power and sovereignty of God. 
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This project is near and dear to the writer’s heart. In the midst of a thriving 
congregation, men are limited supply. In the midst of what can be deemed a mega 
congregation, the writer is mindful that the penal system in America is a mega system 
filled with men who either do not believe in God or have lost their way and stand in need 
of the grace and mercy that only God can provide for people in their condition. He is also 
mindful that while he enjoys the bounty of a vital and healthy ministry system, social 
systems are being erected to perpetuate the misconception of who God is in the life of all 
men. 

The church, according to the writer has taken for granted the need men have of 
the saving power of God. She has been so busy being about the business of doing church 
work that she has neglected the work of the church which is making disciples of all 
people in order that all might be saved. Therefore, it is incumbent upon the church 
through the work of the writer to provide a vehicle and methodology that will painlessly 
allow men to reenter the life of the church without penalty, retribution, or distain. 
Through the work of the writer, the church has the responsibility to sound the clarion call 
to allmen to come and eat without cost, drink and be filled and satisfied. The church, 
according to the writer, has the responsibility to reenergize existing men to disciple, 
evangelize, and reclaim the lives of countless men to come and use their gifts and 
discover the joy of living a life for Christ. 

When the writer began to pursue this project model, he was confident that it 
would yield tangible and documentable results that could be replicated in congregations 
through the country. With this in mind, he sought out to make a difference in the church 


and in the lives of men who would make a difference in their families and communities. 
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The project model was marred with difficulty and setbacks; however, the writer 
pressed his way toward completion. Once on track, the project flowed like a never-ending 
stream. The results of the project have aroused curiosity and interest in the men of First 
Baptist Church of South Richmond, Virginia. The men are excited about the project as 


positive growth in worship attendance and ministry participation is being realized. 
Summary 


It is no secret that men are absent from congregations throughout America. No 
reformation, denomination, or faith system is exempt from the actuality of this 
phenomenon and the reality of its continued spread is ever present as the organized 
church is still in rapid decline based on many church growth experts. 

Experts who have yet to come up with an agreeable solution are debating the 
answer to the overall growth of the church. However, the answers to getting men to 
become active participants in the life of the church have not experienced the same level 
of disagreement. In fact, the writer’s project is one of many opportunities for churches to 
reestablish a stronger male presence in church life. 

Men are not in church for a variety of reasons. Many of these reasons are personal 
and can arguably be considered non-substantial. One thing is for sure, unless change in 
basis ministry programs and activities spark an interest in the hearts of men, there will be 
no sustained increase in male membership participation. The old and antiquated programs 
of yesterday are not appealing and do not reach the masculine prowess of the 21* century 
man. The writer believes the church must begin to take risks in order to develop activities 
and programs to not only attract men but to assist men in realizing a church who can meet 


their needs for more than just giving an offering and participating in food fellowships. 
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According to the research, the church has to not only minister to several 
generations, she must also become aware of the every pressing issues of gender 
inclusivity. Programs and activities must appeal to a broader audience and gender mix if 
more people are going to turn to the church as it once did to meet primary social and 
family needs. While the church finds herself in a marketing fight for people and their 
time and money; she is also in a fierce identity fight as more and more people are writing 
the church off as being irrelevant, especially men. 

When the church sees herself as the transforming agent of change that God 
established her to be on the day of Pentecost, she will once again emerge as the chief 
sustainer of quality life in the world. Currently, there are too many choices and 
alternatives that have surfaced to meet basic needs of average individuals. Reclaiming the 
role of third place in the lives of those who have found alternatives and aggressively 
recruit others to join their bandwagon is a daunting task. However, the writer knows that 
the church has the capacity and power to make it happen. We are the church, and what 
happens to our current society is going to be based on how the church deals with the 
crisis that will not go away through entertainment; only the healing power of God 
through Christ Jesus can fill the void that continues to grow wider in the world in which 
we live. 


Conclusion 


The verdict has been rendered; men are guilty of abandoning the church for lesser 
gods of inconsequential value. Furthermore, men are guilty of allowing social constructs 
to distract the work of God in the world to permeate their very being and long for their 


first love, which is the church of Jesus Christ. 
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The sentence is simple; men must return to their first love, the church, and bring 
with them all of who there are in order that they might attract other men to the fold. This 
project is one of many attempts to articulate the need for men to return to the church and 
work for the kingdom of God. It presupposed that when men are educated on the tenants 
of the faith and are allowed to serve as masculine beings who are pleasing in the sight of 
God, an increase in ongoing active participation will occur. 

While this project was small in scope, it was significant in implication. It 
demonstrated a willingness and excitement on the part of men to reconsider their 
responsibilities as men of God and take their rightful place in the life of the church. It 
identified and demonstrated various ministries and ways to attract men who are willing to 
lay aside other activities for the sake of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The writer is pleased 
with the level of raw participation in the face of possible pretentions on the part of the 
men who participated. He is also grateful to God for allowing him to work with men who 
have a thirst for pleasing God and who are ready to be agents of change for the sake of 
pleasing God. 

While the project was a success in the sight of the writer, he is willing to concede 
flaws, and areas of weakness that if he could do the project over from scratch, he would 
modify and improve. First, the writer would allow more time for the retreat. A day retreat 
was a good first attempt, a whistle wetter of sorts, however, it allowed the writer to see 
the level of commitment on the part of the men that necessitates a longer period of time 
to have meaningful dialogue about an issues that is critical to them on a variety of levels. 
Secondly, the writer knows that he would use women to provide opportunities to cross 


train in areas of ministry that have traditionally been reserved for women but can be 
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easily be transferred to men. He would also use women as part of an open dialogue to 
discuss the holistic needs of the church and how important men are in meeting those 
needs. The writer is convinced that some learning must come from the hearts and passion 
of those who are the current pillars and workers of the church. 

Thirdly, the writer would be more aggressive in inviting men who once attended 
but no longer attend church, those men who are on the fence and need encouragement 
from other men, and men who have never joined an organized religious group. He sees 
the collaboration among a cross section of men an invaluable part of breaking the 
chokehold current day society has on the negative stereotypes addressed against the 
church. 

Finally the writer would make an effort to involve young men between 19-40 to 
get their views of what the church looks like but to also allow for time of futurism and 
visioning. This process would allow the church to not only look backwards to what was 
but to also look forward to what can be when men become actively involved in the life of 


the church, their families and the community at large. 


APPENDIX A 


NEW TESTAMENT BIBLE STUDY 
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NewlT estamentla 


ChristiFeedingi helfivel] housandl 
John :1-132 


Ty 


This is the only miracle recorded by each of 
the four gospels. 


The miracle then indicates that there must be 
an unusual importance about it. 


Therefore it cause for most diligent study. 


The Holy Spirit has — if we may reverently 
employ such language-described this miracle 
in the most matter-of-fact terms. 


¢ Of all the wonderful works which our Savior did 
none was quite as public as this, and none 
other was performed before so many 
witnesses. 


¢ Our Lord is here seen supplying the bodily 
needs of a great crowd by means of five loaves 
and two small fishes. 


¢ Food was called into existence which did not 
exist before. 
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° Of all the wonderful works which our Savior did 
none was quite as public as this, and none 
other was performed before so many 
witnesses. 


¢ Our Lord is here seen supplying the bodily 
needs of a great crowd by means of five loaves 
and two small fishes. 


¢ Food was called into existence which did not 
exist before. 
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° In healing the sick and in raising the dead, 
something was amended or restored which 
already existed; but here was an absolute 
creation. 


* Only one other miracle in any wise resembles it- 
His first, when He made wine out of the water. 


¢ These two miracles belong to a class by 
themselves, and it is surely significant, yea most 
suggestive, that the one reminds us of His 
precious blood, while the other point to His holy 
body, broken for us. 


¢ His other miracles exhibited His power and 
illustrated His work, but this one in a peculiar 
way sets forth the person of Christ, the Bread of 
Life. 


¢ Here was a miracle, performed in the open, 
before a crowd of witnesses which were 
numbered by the thousand and the intrinsic 
nature of the miracle. 

¢ It was a creation of food: the calling into 
existence of what before had no existence. 
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Matthew’s mention of the miracle suggests to 
us that it foreshadows Christ in those days, 
because feeding Israel’s poor can be found in 
Psalm 132:15. 

Marks’s mention of it teaches us what is the 
chief duty of God’s servants-to break the Bread 
of Life to the starving. 

Luke’s mention of it announces the sufficiency 
of Christ to meet the need of all men. 


John’s mention of it tells us that Christ is the 
Food of God’s people. 


¢ His other miracles exhibited His power and 
illustrated His work, but this one in a peculiar 
way sets forth the person of Christ, the Bread of 
Life. 

¢ Here was a miracle, performed in the open, 
before a crowd of witnesses which were 
numbered by the thousand and the intrinsic 
nature of the miracle. 

e It was a creation of food: the calling into 
existence of what before had no existence. 
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Analysis of The Passage 


Christ followed into Galilee by great 
multitude, verses 1,2. 

Christ retires to a mountain with His disciples, 
verse 3. 

Time: just before the Passover, verse 4. 


The testing of Philip, verses 5 — 7. 
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Analysis of The Passage continued. .. 


¢ The unbelief of Andrew, verses 8,9. 


¢ The feeding of the multitude, verses 10, 11. 


¢ The gathering up of the fragments, verses 12, 
13. 
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OLD TESTAMENT BIBLE STUDY 
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Introduction to the Book of 
Nehemiah 
Nehemiah: A Visionary 
Leader 
By: 

Rev. Emmanue! Adediran 
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BACKGROUND 
Nehemiah Chapters 1-8 


The Book of Nehemiah is an important 
Book for Christian Leadership. 


This Book of Nehemiah will be part of the 
Leadership Model we will be discussing 
in this study. 
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Vision 
The origin of vision through prayer. 


The need to share vision. 


Enabling and empowering others to 
become involved in making the vision 
happen. 


The need to maintain leadership through 
periods of conflict and opposition. 


In many ways the time of Nehemiah was like our 
own. 

God’s people had been in apostasy, which led to 
the Babylonian captivity. 

Some leaders had begun the work of restoring 
the people to God’s service, but there were still 
many problems and the people continued to 
fall into sin. 

The task of Nehemiah was to provide leadership 
to continue the restoration and to challenge 
the people spiritual faithfulness. 
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Similarly under the new testament, after the first 
century, God’s church went into apostasy resulting 
in the Catholic and Protestant churches. 


In our age, God’s people have sought to return to 
God and to restore the church. 


There are still many problems, and God’s people 
often continue to fall into sin. 

Strong and faithful leaders are needed to continue 
the restoration and to challenge God’s people to 
spiritual faithfulness. 

We can learn many practical lessons from the 
problems Nehemiah faced and how he dealt with 
them by God’s help. 


Steps of Useful Services to God shown 
by Nehemiah 


¢ Care and desire to see God’s work prosper. 


° Ask God’s help in prayer and be sure your 
intentions are pleasing to him. 


¢ Respect properly ordained authority. 


e Determine what action is needed and 
develop a plan of action. 


¢ Motivate people to work. 
° Resist opposition. 


Steps of Useful Services to God shown 


by Nehemiah Continued.. 

Rebuke sin among God’s people. 

Be willing to make personal sacrifice and set 
a good example. 

Teach God’s word and encourage people to 
worship him. 

Lead people to recognize their sin and repent 
of it. 

Lead people to commit themselves to obey 
God’s will. 

Remind people of their commitment to God, 
and rebuke disobedience. 
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Methods of Opposition to God’s Work and 
How to Deal with Them as shown by 
Nehemiah 


° Mockery and discouragement. This should 
be handled by appealing to God, trusting and 
praying to Him, rebuke the opponents and 
keep working. 

¢ Threats of warfare/attacks. This should be 
handled by appealing to God, organizing 
people to fight evil, always be on guard and 
keep working. 
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Methods of Opposition to God’s Work 
and How to Deal with Them as shown 


by Nehemiah Continued... 
¢ Offers to meet and compromise. This should 
be handled by refusing to compromise or to 


meet if it hinders the work and keep working. 


¢ Accusations of self-serving motives. This 
should be handled by denying the 
accusations, point out the lack of proof, 
appeal to God and keep working. 
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Methods of Opposition to God’s Work 
and How to Deal with Them as shown 
by Nehemiah Continued... 
¢ Attempt to cause fear or encourage sin that 
will discredit workers. This should be handled 
by refusing to violate God’s word, consider 
the influence of your conduct, trust God, and 
keep working. 

e Attempts to weaken opposition to error by 
means of compromising people. This should 
be handled by keep working. 
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How to Deal with Sin Among God’s 
People as shown by Nehemiah 


Be concerned enough to see the need for 
change. 

Think carefully and determine a Scriptural 
plan of action. 

Confront people who sinned and call on 
them to repent. 

Discuss the error before an assembly of 
God’s people. 
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How to Deal with Sin Among God’s 
People as shown by Nehemiah 


Continued... 
Present the evidence on which you base 


your conclusions. 

Offer a Scriptural solution. 

Expect people to repent, make restitution, 
and bring forth fruits of repentance. 

Reach a definite plan of reconciliation, and 
expect all parties to do as promised. 
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Nehemiah Chapter 9 


This chapter describes the characteristics of the 
Israelites, as demonstrated by the following 
work : 


Characteristics: 

¢ Pride 

¢ Stubbornness 

¢ Disobedience 

¢ Ungratefulness 
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Nehemiah Chapter 9 Continued.. 


Works: 
e Refuse to enter Canaan 
¢ Golden calf 


Nehemiah Chapter 9 


This chapter describes the characteristics 
of God. 

Characteristics: 

° Power 

° Wisdom 

¢ Uniqueness (one God) 

° Righteousness 

¢ Faithfulness to promises 
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Nehemiah Chapter 9 Continued... 


Characteristics: 


Love 

Care and Concern 
Justice 

Guidance and Authority 
Grace and Mercy 
Forgiveness 
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Nehemiah Chapter 9 Continued... 


Works: 


Provision for His people 
Creation of Universe 
Preservation of Universe 
Covenant with Abraham 
Plagues on Egypt 
Crossing of Red Sea 
Pillar of Cloud/Fire 
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Nehemiah Chapter 9 Continued... 


Works: 


Giving of the Law 

Food and Water for Israel 
Israel made a Great Nation 
Israel giving Canaan 
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Nehemiah Chapters 10 — 13 


Specific Ways that the Jews disobeyed God’s 
law: 


* Tobiah’s personal possessions were kept in 
the temple chamber. 


* The Levites’ provisions had not been given to 
them. 


Nehemiah Chapters 10 — 13 
Continued... 


* People were working and doing business on 
the sabbath. 


¢ People were inter-marrying with those who 
were not God’s people. 
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